





























Pie bit short, don’t you think? Stretching 
won’t increase this little man’s height . . . nor will 
standing tip-toe. Tommy is just too short. 

Make sure that your baked goods measure up. 
More and more American women are demanding 

. and getting . . . bakery products with taste- 
appeal... that real deep-down good flavor. 

International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”* Flours, 
backed by more than 55 years of milling know- 
how, will help your products pass the taste test 
with flying colors. * TRADE MARK 
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OGrat Mills. * 
Dredly 94,000 Cut. Dail 
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“MY HAND-CUT DOUGHNUTS — 
GET A BIG HAND!” 


SAYS SUCCESSFUL MASSACHUSETTS BAKER 

































PETER SALINSKY, Owner of the Do-Nut Hole 
chain.of doughnut shops in Massachusetts. 
‘Less than two years ago, I opened the Do-Nut 
Hole in Saugus, Massachusetts,” says Mr. Salinsky. 
‘I decided to feature hand-cut doughnuts because 
I figured people would like their home-made look, 
and we counted on fine flavor and crispy crust 
to bring customers back. Well, our home-type 
doughnuts made such:a hit that we are already 
operating a gotal of six Do-Nut Hole shops in 
Saugus, Dedham, Revere, Lynn, and Reading.” 








Tt takes a Fine Mix 
to make Fine Doughnuts 


Knowing that uniform high quality is absolutely necessary 
to keep a business like his prosperous and growing, Peter Salinsky relies 
on Pillsbury’s Handkut Doughnut Mix to help him turn out the 


finest possible hand-cut doughnuts. (For his yeast-raised goods he uses eo? ose 

Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mix.) oe" 

Handkut is one of a group of Pillsbury Doughnut Mixes—each oo” 

specialized to meet a certain set of requirements and preferences, m3 

Each of these mixes yields doughnuts notable for volume, bY Pillsbury's a 

low fat absorption, and excellent eating and keeping quality. @° Dotted Circle Naa 
e. ++ «Symbol of \ “*teeen 

Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you determine So Reliability Ves 

which Pillsbury Doughnut Mix will suit you best—and will be happy ee we 

to deliver a trial order under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. see °, oat 

escccccese® 


Pillsbury s Donut Mixes 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. e General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS 


MILLING WHEAT - COARSE GRAINS - SCREENINGS - FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 


We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


BRANCH OFFICES: SIOUX CITY, IOWA ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA DULUTH, MINNESOTA 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 



























Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















BAN STATE MILLING (0. 


i af/-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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“I LANDED BROKE, NOW THIS IS MINE!...GOD BLESS AMERICA!” 


He came to this country with nothing. Now he owns many acres of 
rich productive land worth thousands of dollars. 

*‘What’s so unusual about that?’’, you may ask. ““There are lots 
of folks right in our neighborhood who started from scratch and 
became prosperous farmers!”’ 

Oh! But it is unusual. It’s so unusual that the idea is in danger. 
Ask most any man who comes from abroad today. Ask why he left. 
He fied slavery. He fled a land of “isms” where a government 
controlled his life, his very thinking, where he was told what to do 
and where there was no hope of calling anything his own. 

There are those who would have this “ism” thinking take the 
place of our free American incentive plan—the very plan that has 
made America great. They would substitute slavery for a plan 
where every American, for his type of work, has the highest standard 
of living in the world. “hey would take away your right to dream 
and work and own. 


Oumum O F FIC E S IN 


MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 


It is the incentive system that has built America’s fine farms—and 
the great businesses that serve you. Cargill is such a business. No 
political power. makes anyone deal with us. We have to work for 
your business— perfecting better and more economical methods of 
handling grain—developing better seed-strains for you to grow— 
building better feeds for your livestock and poultry. 

You benefit, we benefit, everyone benefits under our free 
American incentive plan. Let’s keep it that way. Let’s protect 
the greatest plan on earth from the distorted “ism” thinkers. 
Let’s keep on saying, “God Bless America!” 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


OTHER CcCiTIes 
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TH MUR 
Easy to POUR 


Wale Ry) 


DELTASEAL: Reg. U.S. Pat, Off, 


This attractive, low-cost package not only gives your flour sales- 
inviting display in stores, but also helps keep customers sold on 
your brand after they’re home. 

Women like Deltaseal Bags because the square-pack bag rests 
well on pantry shelves, and the Deltaseal spout makes it easy to 
pour direct from the bag without spilling. : 

Your Bemis representative will be glad to show you how Deltaseal 


Bags and the Deltaseal Packaging System can help you increase 
flour sales. Get in touch with him now. 


“AMERICA’S NO. 1 BAG MAKER” 


Baltimore © Boise * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo » Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland « Denver « Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston « Indianopolis + Jocksonville, Flo. « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis « Minneapolis 
Mobile « New Orleans « New York City * Norfolk *« Oklahoma City « Omaha © Peoria * Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Louis + Saline + Salt Lake City * San Francisco + Seattle + Vancouver, Wath. « Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





“Phe fine baking qualities of I-H flours 


0 . will help you make the kind of quality 
1 loaf that really builds business for a baker. 
4 Wheat for I-H flours is carefully chosen 
from the cream of the crop. And the 
Advertising Boosts Sales skill and experience of I-H millers guaran- 
Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 
. Fe Sane Ae ee tees uniform dependability. 
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THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 





N 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL * TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 
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CANADIAN : Vpur Mills 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Comper Ftd 


MILL aT SASKATOON, SaskK., CANADA 


ca 


A | SALEs OFFICE 
ROLLED OATS ff MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “ForTGaRRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley'’s— Riverside 


OATMEAL 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Ro yt Cyiye Flour “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT QQ aa mj WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS me Oh) Peers coe eee ee FLOURS 


Crescent 


Mills Limited 











Cream of the West f > : 
Castle | | =" Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "Ny? 


































Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











J A ase dO 
C. c. FARRINGTON, ‘a: Grain Dist 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
" L 
om Wheat and Coarse Grains — SN RRANGISCO. cA 


PORTLAND. ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 








yc Export Flour 
cur own INSURANCE 





epee **All Risks’’ 
OILCAKE MEAL Special Service to Flour Mills on 


pata aptea Export and Domestic 
td Ocean and Lake Insurance 


TORONTO ELEVATORS and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in ‘ 
LIMITED Export Flour Handling WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 














Toronto Cana PURITY « THREE STARS + GREAT WEST « CANADA CREAM 
‘4 Western Assurance and Purity Rolled Oats 
om i Company 
SULLIVAN & KENNED 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 7 TORONTO, CANADA WESTE 4 N CANADA FLOU R MILLS 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


F, C, Thompson Co., Ltd. CoO. LIMITED 


Agents CABLE ADDRESS ae) Gti eek. Be TORONTO, CANADA 
Royal Bar se Bite. te »vronto, Canada 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 









































MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 








INCOME 


EEPING a balance between costs and income is 
always a delicate job but it is doubly difficult in 
times of severe price competition. 


Lots of folks forget that they must keep their own costs 
in balance with those of others in their industry also. 
For no matter how keen mill management may be in 
other respects, it. cannot successfully carry a load of 
production costs higher than the average of the industry. 


That’s why it is good business to plan for the most effi- 
cient production. It is important in good times and bad. 
Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help you attain lower 

production costs. Nearly 30 years of experience in de- 
signing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain 
industries give them an unmatched knowledge of what’s 
right and what’s wrong. 


J ONES Liew ee Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the -American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Pathologist Says 
Spring Wheat Area 
Free of Stem Rust 


MINNEAPOLIS —.- Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Committee for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, believes that stem rust 
will not be a factor in determining 
yields in the spring wheat area of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. 

Mr. Fletcher spent the week of 
July 10-16 on an inspection trip 
through those states and reported 
that only traces of stem rust were 
found as far north as Larimore, N.D., 
west of Grand Forks in the Red Riv- 
er Valley, and as far west as Wishek 
in south central North Dakota. 

The small amount of stem rust 
found in the field on wild grasses or 
susceptible grains, and the low counts 
of stem rust spores on collection 
slides does not indicate an amount 
of inoculum that could reasonably be 
expected to increase and cause ap- 
preciable damage this year in the 
spring wheat states, Mr. Fletcher as- 
serted. 

Leaf rust, the pathologist said, de- 
veloped earlier and caused more dam- 
age to bread wheat in the three 
states visited than it has for many 
years. He said that separating the 
leaf rust damage from heat dam- 
age and aphid damage is difficult and 


. explained that where moisture was 


deficient and heat excessive, the leaf 
rust and aphids seemed to avoid the 
healthier plants which grew on rich- 
er ground. 

Mr. Fletcher observed that the ex- 
cessive heat during the first week in 
July “did more damage than many 
farmers realized.” It was particular- 
ly harmful, he said, to barley and 
flax that was just filling. Later fields, 
especially of flax, are in better con- 
dition at the present. 

Crops in Minnesota, noticeably in 
the western half of the state, are 
very good, according to Mr. Fletcher. 
He said that corn is in such an ad- 
vanced stage and the growth is so 
heavy that timely rains without ex- 
cessive heat will be needed to develop 
the prospective bumper crop proper- 
ly. 

“The Red River Valley, both in 
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een to ECA Flour Tonnage 





5.2287 WOULD SADDLE SUBSIDY 
COST ON ECA INSTEAD OF USDA 


—— 
Higher Bushel Price Would Reduce Amount of Wheat 
ECA Could Purchase and Thereby Affect 124, % Flour 
Category—Senators Young, Russell Introduce Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Office of The Northwestern Miller 





Minnesota and North Dakota, is the 
garden spot of the country again this 
year,” Mr. Fletcher said. “Yields of 
more than 30 bu. of wheat, 40 bu. of 
barley, 75 bu. of oats, and 20 bu. of 
flax will be the rule if the weather 
until harvest is reasonable.” 





136,215 Sacks Flour Included 


in Government Grain Purchases 


WASHINGTON—Government pro- 
curement of wheat for the period 
July 15-22 amounted to 2,044,000 bu., 
including 317,381 bu. (136,215. sacks) 
flour. The flour was for East Coast 
delivery on or before Aug. 20, 1949. 
Mills had made offers of flour total- 
ing 1,191,000 sacks. 

The government also purchased 
3,614 bu. rye during the period. The 


wheat purchases were concentrated 
in the Chicago regional office, where 
1,994,000 bu. were obtained as a 
means of bolstering the sagging price 
situation in the soft wheat area of 
Ohio and Illinois. 

Cumulative purchases of all grains 
since July 1, 1949, are: Wheat 6,223,- 
717 bu., grain sorghums 635,714 bu., 
rye 84,927 bu. 





MNF Reveals Proposed Method 


for Determining Flour Subsidy 


WASHINGTON — A subcommittee 
of the Millers National_ Federation 
committee on agricultural relations 
met last week with officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
discuss the formula to be used in 
calculating flour subsidy rates to be 
announced in connection with exports 
under: the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

The milling industry representa- 
tives present were M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Elmer Reed, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Kansas City; C. Dean McNeal, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
D. A. Stevens, General Mills,‘ Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

While the USDA is not yet pre- 


pared to announce formally the sub- 
sidy program, the MNF revealed in 
general outline the method which is 
now proposed for arriving at subsidy 
rates. Until the plan is formally an- 
nounced, the MNF pointed out, this 
information is subject to change. 


Method Outlined 


Here is thé outline, as presented in 
a MNF bulletin issued July 22: 

“As previously announced, the 
USDA will establish separate subsidy 
rates for the Atlantic Coast area, 
the Gulf area, and the Pacific Coast 
area, These rates will represent the 
difference between the maximum 
wheat agreement price for each ex- 
port area and the prevailing market 





Standard Milling Co. Net Profit 
of 3c a Share Reported for Year 


CHICAGO—A net profit of $10,209, 
or 3¢ a share, was reported by the 
Standard Milling Co. for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1949. This com- 
pares with earnings of $1,131,107 
or $3.02 a share for the previous 
fiscal year. 

Sales were $43,639,833, against 
$50,785,438 for the 1948 fiscal year. 
The lower volume of sales and earn- 
ings for the year resulted from the 
“highly unsatisfactory competitive 





conditions existing within the milling 
industry.” 

The company said that at times 
the margin between material costs 
and selling price of flour for com- 
mercial use was so narrow that loss 
of volume during such periods was 
less costly than continuing sales at 
existing competitive prices. 

The situation was further ag- 
gravated by a six-week strike at the 
company’s Minneapolis mill, the re- 
port added, - 


price for representative parcels of 
the lowest priced wheat, basis each 
area, with an allowance for a qual- 
ity differential below the wheat 
agreement maximum pricé, if neces- 
sary. 

“For the purpose of illustration, we 
will assume that the maximum wheat 
agreement price at Philadelphia is 
$1.97 bu., and the price of soft red 
winter is $2.05, hard winter $2.30 
and spring $2.40, basis Philadelphia. 
Since soft red winter is the lowest- 
priced wheat at this port, the sub- 
sidy would be fixed at the difference 
between $1.97 and $2.05, or 8¢, plus 
a quality differential for soft winter 
wheat under the maximum wheat 
agreement price. 

“Using the foregoing figures, it 
might be assumed that this quality 
differential would be 35¢, resulting 
in a total subsidy of 43¢. However, 
it may not be necessary to allow 
for such a wide quality differential 
in order to move soft winter wheat 
or flour into the export market. 
Therefore, the department would es- 
tablish a quality differential which 
would be sufficient to move wheat 
and flour into export. 

“At the beginning, it is expected 
that the department will establish 
this differential at a relatively low 
level. For example, the department 
might decide to set the differential 
at 10¢; the subsidy rate would then 
be 18¢. If no wheat or flour moves 
under such a subsidy rate, the de- 

(Continued on page 40) 


WASHINGTON — A substantial 
threat to the volume of flour tonnage 
shipped under Economic Cooperation 
Administration programs is found in 
S-2287, introduced jointly by Senators 
Milton Young (R., N.D.) and Richard 
B. Russell (D., Ga.). This bill would 
relieve the Commodity Credit Corp. 
of the cost of wheat and wheat flour 
exported to ECA nations under the 
International Wheat Agreement dur- 
ing the current fiscal year and trans- 
fer this cost to the ECA.: 

According to ECA officials, this 
measure is a violation of a congres- 
sional commitment to the ECA that 
the cost of subsidizing wheat agree- 
ment quotas to ECA nations would 
be borne by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 

If this measure is approved by 
Congress, it is seen as reducing the 
tonnage of wheat flour which will be 
shipped under ECA programs, since 
it will require the . reconstruction 
agency to pay for the higher priced 
wheat stocks of the CCC obtained 
under loan defaults which, accord- 
ing to last reports, reflected a price 
of $2.43 bu., including accumulated 
charges. While the effects of this bill 
will not alter the over-all wheat sup- 
ply situation, it materially affects the 
exports of wheat flour, since higher 
priced wheat will mean reduced 
wheat tonnage, of which under the 
ECA act 124%2% must be in terms 
of wheat flour. 


USDA Expected to Bear Subsidy 


ECA officials told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that Congress, in consid- 
ering its appropriation request, re- 
duced its wheat dollar allotments by 
the difference between the estimated 
cost a bushel and the maximum price 
under the wheat pact up to ap- 
proximately 115 million bushels, the 
amount of wheat which would be ex- 
ported to wheat agreement-ECA na- 
tions. When this reduction was vot- 
ed, it was with the clear under- 
standing that wheat exported under 
the pact would be subsidized by the 
USDA over and above the $1.80 max- 
imum price of the agreement, ECA 
paying $1.80 bu. for pact wheat. 

Sen. Young told The Northwestern 
Miller that the purpose of the meas- 
ure was to transfer to the reconstruc- 
tion agency the cost of financing the 
wheat subsidy necessary under the 
wheat agreement. No administration 
sponsored bill to provide subsidy and 
other implementing legislation for 
the International Wheat Agreement 
has been introduced in Congress up 
to this time. 


Extra ECA Cost 98¢ Bu. 


Since the Young-Russell bill makes 
provision that ECA must shoulder the 
cost of the subsidy payments from 

(Continued on page 36) 
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House Kills Brannan Plan Trial Run 





COALITION VOTES CONTINUED 
90% FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


Democrats, Republicans Join to Defeat Pace Proposal to 
Test Brannan Provisions; Retention of Aiken 
Act Seen as Final Outcome 


WASHINGTON — Rallying around 
a common hatred of the Aiken Act of 
1948, a House coalition of Democrats 
and Republicans overwhelmingly vot- 
ed to continue through 1950 the pres- 
ent 90% price support provisions for 
certain farm commodities. This was 
accomplished when the House ap- 
proved the Gore amendment to the 
Pace bill. 

At the same time it voted to repeal 
Title 11 and 111 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948, which represent the 
handiwork of Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) through which the legisla- 
tion obtains its name. In its action 
the House also made mandatory price 
supports on cottonseed at 90% of 
parity. 

The action killed the proposal to 
grant a trial run of the use of pro- 
duction payments on hogs, potatoes 
and wool next year. This proposal was 
contained in the administration-spon- 
Sored modified version of the Bran- 
nan farm program which had been 
introduced by Rep. Stephen Pace 
(D., Ga.). The Pace bill provided for 
adoption of the Brannan income sup- 
port standard for farm commodities 
using the most recent 10 years of 
high farm prices a basis for calculat- 
ing the price support level. It also 
called for the repeal of the provisions 
of the Aiken Act. In the use of the 
production payment principle the 
Pace bill permitted the use of this 
plan on any three agricultural com- 
modities which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture might select. 


Meets Opposition 


The Pace bill met with opposition 
from southern Democratic congress- 
men headed by Albert Gore (D., 
Yenn.), who introduced an amend- 
ment ‘to the Pace bill which provided 
for ‘the extension of the present 90% 
parity. price support level for the 
basic commodities and supports for 
other’) commodities at comparable 
price levels at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and subject 
to the availability of funds. 

Before passage of the Gore proposal 
the House approved an amendment 
which makes mandatory price support 
on cottonseed at not more than full 
parity. This-amendment was proposed 
by Rep. E. C. Gathings (D., Ark.) in 
whose district more than 6% of all 
U:S.- cotton is grown. Since soybean 
atid flaxseed are now being supported 
at-90% of parity it is concluded that 
the U.S: Department of Agriculture 
will find it necessary to maintain an 
equitable situation for cottonseed and 
support that crop at 90%. The Gath- 
ings -proposal as well as the Gore 
bill -would not take effect before 
hext-year, but it is understood that 
USDA is ready to announce a support 
program on cottonseed for the 1949 
crop at a predicted level of 90%. 


Goes to Senate 


The: measure now heads for the 
Senate, which has already completed 


hearings on a bill, S-1971, introduced 
by Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.). 
This bill goes considerably farther 
in adopting the provisions of the 
Brannan farm plan than the defeated 
Pace measure of the House. During 
the course of the hearings by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee oppo- 
sition to any test of the production 
payment principle was announced by 
Sen. Guy Gillette (D., Iowa), who in 
a separate committee action had held 
hearings on a special proposal to 
permit a teSt.of the production pay- 





ment plan for hogs this year. In dis- 
closing this opposition, Sen. Thomas 
said that it indicated that legislation 
of this type could not pass the Sen- 
ate at this session. 

During the Senate hearings on the 
Brannan farm bill there was little 
sympathy for the Secretary’s meas- 
ure while, on the contrary, there 
seemed to be strong sentiment to per- 
mit the provisions of the Aiken Act 
to take effect as scheduled Jan. 1, 
1950. 

On the basis of the House action 
last week the two chambers appear 
to be in unreconcilable positions re- 
garding new farm legislation. As a 
practical matter the Aiken Act is on 
the books. To remove it at this ses- 
sion would be exceedingly difficult. 
On the other hand, if the Aiken meas- 
ure were up for approval by Congress 
at this session it is clear that it could 
hot- pass both houses. 

Observers believe that with some 
slight modifications the Aiken Act 

(Continued on page 35) 





Holland, Norway Granted ECA 
Approval for Flour Purchases 


WASHINGTON—Forward author- 
izations by the Economic Cooperative 
Administration for procurement by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration reveal that between this 
time and Dec. 31, 1949, the PMA 
is authorized to date to buy $9,520,- 
000 worth of_corn, $1,800,000 of bar- 
ley and $1,230,000 of oats for the 
German bi-zone. 

Other ECA earmarkings for the 
same period include $11,514,000 for 
wheat for the Netherlands, of which 
12%% must be in terms of flour. 

These forward allocations of ECA 
funds for a six-month period do not 
mean that this is the total amount 
of money to be used in the commodity 
for the recipient nation. Foreign 
claimants are requesting funds on the 
long range basis for commitment 
within three months of the original 
authorization date and delivery with- 
in six months. However, in favorable 
markets or for other internal rea- 
sons they may decide to step up 
their rate of disbursement of funds 
scheduled for their use. 

Recent other ECA forward author- 
izations which will be handled by the 
private trade include: Austria, $300,- 
000 for seeds for delivery prior to 
March 31, 1950; Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, $300,000 for soybean oil for 
delivery before Dec. 31, 1949; Neth- 
erlands, $1,200,000 for soybeans and 
$40,000 for seed from Canada; Nor- 


TEXAS BAKERS SUBSCRIBE 
TO NATIONAL PROGRAM 
* 


DALLAS — Bakers representing 
80% of Texas bread production sub- 
scribed to the 1950-51 Bakers of 
America Program at a special meet- 
ing at the Baker Hotel here July 20. 
The meeting, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the program, was called by 
Jake Golman, Oak Cliff Baking Co., 
Dallas, one of the men responsible 
for fund raising in Texas. Paul 
Zickgraff, co-ordinator of fund rais- 
ing for the program, was present. 





way, third quarter 1949, $516,000 for 
soybeans. 

Norway was authorized to buy $1 
million worth of flour in the third 
quarter of 1949. Until the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement is set in 
operation, it appears unlikely that 
these nations will make any effort 
to cover these authorizations. 

Coarse grains may be shipped free- 
ly by private exporters without any 
further licensing requirement by the 
Office of International Trade. 


Flour Distributors 
Name Committees 
for 1949-50 


NEW YORK — Harry W. Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, has 
announced the appointment of eight 
standing committees to serve the dis- 
tributors’ organization during the 
forthcoming year. 

Named to fill the committee assign- 
ments were the following flour dis- 


tributors: 

Finance: Jules Zimmerman, St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman; Victor Wintermantel, Bellevue, 
Pa., and J. A.. MacNair, New York. 

Legislation and Governmental Regula- 
tions: W. P. Tanner, New York, chairman; 
Frank T. Herbert, Chicago; James R. Af- 
fleck, Philadelphia; Herbert H. Lang, New 
York; Milton Wagner, Baltimore, Md., and 
Earl E. Dusenbery, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Membership: Walter E. Sands, Boston, 
Mass., chairman; Harry E. Reid, Memphis, 
Tenn.; W. A. Gettemuller, Baltimore, Md.; 
R. E. Bemmels, Chicago; E. G. Knerr, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; V. T. EB. Pearson, Des Moines, 
Iowa; H. BE. Hart, Boston, Mass.; Harry S. 
Redmon, New Orleans, La.; Charles C. 
Chinski, New York; Ray C. Woods, Phila- 
delphia; Jules Zimmerman, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Richard F. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Conference: R. E. Bemmels, Chicago, II1., 
chairman; W. A. Lohman, Jr., New York; 
J. Ross Myers, Jr., Baltimore; James 
Spagnol, Pittsburgh; Ray C. Woods, Phila- 
delphia; Ray C. Perry, New Orleans, and 
W. P. Tanner, New York. 

Publicity: W. G. Martin, Jr., New York, 
chairman; Sanders Sosland, Kansas City; 
Charles Jaeger, Chicago; Fred W. Col- 
quhoun, New York, and Paul Clissold, Chi- 
cago. 

Contract: Ben Price, Philadelphia, chair- 
man; E. G. Knerr, Cleveland; Charles C. 
Chinski, New York; Al Berg, New York, and 
A. J. Palermo, New Orleans. 

Trade Practice: Walter J. Stockman, 
New York, chairman; L. E. Bowman, Chi- 
cago; H. E. Hart, Boston; Elmer Schomak- 
er, Pittsburgh; Harry E. Reid, Memphis, 
Tenn., and A. A. Lederer, Cleveland. 

Constitution and By-Laws: William A. 
Pitman, Cleveland, chairman; Edward W. 
Oescher, Jr., Philadelphia, and R. E. Bem- 
mels, Chicago. 





Aug. 1 Deadline on Use of Agene; 
Replacement with Dyox in Effect 


The use of nitrogen trichloride 
(Agene) as a bleaching and matur- 
ing agent in wheat flour, intended 
for consumption in the U.S., becomes 
illegal on and after Aug. 1. 

The final order banning the use 
of Agene was published in the Fed- 
eral Register Nov. 27, 1948. Its op- 
tional use had been permitted since 
that time. The same order stipulated 
that chlorine dioxide (Dyox) would 
replace Agene as an optional bleach- 
ing and maturing ingredient. 

Much of the flour milling capacity 
in the U.S. has changed over to the 
use of Dyox since the Federal Se- 
curity Agency’s order was published. 
Those mills made the transition from 
Agene to Dyox with a minimum of 
disturbance and have been using the 
new bleaching and maturing agent 
for some time on bakers flours. It 
is estimated that between 80 and 
90% of the total milling capacity 
in this country is prepared to use 
Dyox. About one half of the Agene 
generating machines have been re- 
moved, while the remainder were left 
in mills for use on flours made for 
export to countries which do not 
have prohibitions against the use 
of that agent. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., manu- 
facturer of both Agene and Dyox 
generating equipment and chemicals 





used in the process, has conducted 
considerable research in the use of 
Dyox on flours and last spring Dr. 
H. K. Parker, director of flour re- 
search for the company, appeared at 
a number of cereal chemists’ and op- 
erative millers’ meetings to tell of 
the proper use of Dyox. 

In reviewing the change from 
Agene to Dyox, an official of the 
Millers National Federation pointed 
out that the action of the Federal 
Security Agency to prohibit the use 
of Agene was taken at the instance 
of the milling industry. 

The industry began to consider 
the abandonment of Agene with the 
publication of a technical article in 
a British scientific jofrnal which es- 
tablished Agene-treated flour as the 
cause of canine hysteria. The results 
of the British scientists were later 
confirmed in studies at the University 
of Wisconsin and by government re- 
searchers. There was considerable 
“scare” publicity in the popular press 
regarding the effect of Agene upon 
humans, but it could not be estab- 
lished that the flour bleaching and 
maturing agent was harmful to hu- 
mans. 

Nevertheless, it was believed advis- 
able to abandon the chemical in fa- 
vor of Dyox. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., then 
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” July 26, 1949 
* began to design a machine for gen- 


_ erating the chlorine dioxide gas and 


after having obtained approval of 


‘the machine from various organiza- 
_ tions, began replacing the Agene gen- 
erators. 

The MNF official said, in comment- 
ing on the change-over, that he was 
“impressed with the wise course fol- 
lowed by the milling industry 
throughout the trying period.” 

“There was quick and continued 
consultation with government author- 
ities, there was immediate investiga- 
tion at scientific levels of the entire 
subject, there was prompt inquiry 
into availability and practicability of 
alternative methods of maturing flour 
and millers all refrained from un- 
wise public statements on the sub- 
ject.” 
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USDA Sets State 
Wheat Acreage 
Allotments 


WASHINGTON—State acreage al- 
lotments for the 1950 crop of wheat, 
which in total make up the national 
acreage allotment of 68.9 million 
aeres' set by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture July 14, were announced 
July 21 by Ralph S. Trigg, adminis- 
trator of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. 

The breakdown of the national al- 
lotment by states, in accordance with 
the provisions of controlling legisla- 
tion, is based primarily upon the seed- 
ed wheat acreage in each state dur- 
ing the past 10 years, adjusted for 
recent production trends. The state 
allotments will in turn be broken 
down by each state into county allot- 
ments, which are then divided into 
individual farm allotments. Each 
farm allotment represents that farm’s 
fair share of the total national allot- 
ment. 

The state acreage allotments for 
1950 are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


ALLOTMENTS FOR 1950 CROP 





State Acres State Acres 
Alabama .....- 15,769 Nebraska . .3,899,835 
Arizona ........ 29,459 Nevada ...... 19,036 
Arkansas ...... 45,518 New Hampshire .... 
California ...741,563 New Jersey . .84,646 


.. 2,272,535 New Mexico. .620,302 
vecmckeue New York... .322,056 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware ...... 71,122 N. Carolina . .442,407 


Plorida ......5ese05: N. Dakota. .9,495,166 
Georgia ...... 204,755 Ohio ...... 2,001,444 
Idaho ...... 1,203,947 Oklahoma . .6,015,841 
Illinois ...... 1,608,743 Oregon ...... 944,891 
Indiana ..... 1,548,969 Pennsylvania .893,358 
IGP coiccecas 280,023 Rhode Island ....... 
Kansas ....13,492,502 S. Carolina ..218,010 
Kentucky ....406,177 S. Dakota . .3,523,342 
Louisiana ........ 140 Tennessee .. .348,592 
eee 2,479 Texas ...... 5,909,134 
Maryland 383,257 Utah ........ 318,470 
Massachusetts ...... Vermont 2... .csccces 
Michigan ..... 995,426 Virginia ..... 602,092 
Minnesota ..1,345,108 Wash. ..... 2,496,069 
Mississippi .-17,532 W. Virginia ..102,921 
Missouri ....1,558,826 Wisconsin ...100,295 
Montana’... .4,265,806 Wyoming. - . 296,535 

eee rere ry reese 68,944,099 
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1950 MEETING DATE SET 
BY EASTERN FEDERATION 


SHERBURNE, N.Y.—The 1950 con- 
vention of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants will be held at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York June 
12-13, -association officials have an- 
nounced. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATORS MERGE 





GIFFORD, ILL. — The Penfield 
Grain & Coal Co. and the Gifford 
Elevator Co. were merged recently, 
according to an announcement by 
James Herbert, manager of the local 
mill, who will remain as-manager of 
the new concern. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Robert E. Sterling Retires as Editor; 
William C. Nichols Leaves Miller Staff 


Robert E. Sterling has resigned as 
editor of The Northwestern Miller 
and as manager of the company’s 
Kansas City branch office, effective 
July 31..He continues as a director 
and chairman of the board of the 
Miller Publishing Co. 

William C. Nichols, who became a 
member of the business staff of the 
Miller Publishing Co. in 1899 after 
14 years of service in the British 
Army, the Natal Mounted Police 
and the Canadian Northwest Mount- 
ed Police, has also achieved retire- 
ment status. He will continue as vice 
president and director. In 1901 Mr. 
Nichols established a branch office 
for the company at Indianapolis. Re- 
turning to Minneapolis in 1904 he has 
been for most of the ensuing years 
business manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Sterling as editor 
is Carroll K. Michener, who has been 
managing editor since 1925. Harvey 
E. Yantis and Martin E. Newell have 
been named associate editors. Milton 
B. Kihlstrum, news editor, succeeds 
Mr. Michener as managing editor. 

Mr. Sterling. has been a member 
of the staff of The Northwestern 
Miller since 1898, when he founded 
the Kansas City office. Upon the re- 
tirement of the late William C. Edgar 
in 1924 he became editor, and he has 
served continuously since that year as 


chairman of the board. During the’ 


past four years illness has laid in- 
creasing claim upon his physical re- 
sources. 

Mr. Michener joined the staff of 
The Northwestern Miller in 1917 
after many years of experience as a 





Robert E. Sterling 


newspaperman in this country and 
abroad. In addition to his assign- 
ment as editor, he retains executive 
editorial direction of The North- 
western Miller and of the other three 
business journals issued by the Miller 
Publishing Co. — Feedstuffs, The 
American Baker and Milling Pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Yantis joined the Kansas City 
staff of The Northwestern Miller in 
1923 and was transferred to the 
Minneapolis office in 1928. In 1936 
he became editor of Feedstuffs, 
which position he retains. He also 
is associate editor of The American 


William C. Nichols 


Baker and of Milling Production. 

Mr. Newell succeeds Mr. Sterling 
as manager of the Kansas City branch 
office, of which he has been associate 
manager since 1945. He joined the 
editorial staff at Minneapolis in 1928. 
From 1938 to 1942 he was attached 
to the Chicago office as advertising 
sales representative in the central 
states. He is an associate editor of 
Feedstuffs, The American Baker and 
Milling Production. 

Mr. Kihlstrum, whose assignment 
as managing editor covers all of the 
Miller Publishing Co.’s journals, came 
to the staff in 1936. 





USDA Entomologists Develop Insect 
Repellent for Textile Bag Fabrics 


WASHINGTON—Dr. P. V. Cardon, 
director of Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, has announced the de- 
velopment of a chemical treatment 
for textile bags which acts as a repel- 
lent for insects. 

He said the process was developed 
by Dr. R. T. Cotton, director of the 
Manhattan, Kansas, laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, and Winston B. Strick- 
land of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. 

The insect-repellent treatment con- 
sists of application of pyrethrins or a 
mixture of pyrethrins and piperonyl 
butoxide to warp yarns of the fabric 
during the sizing treatment prepara- 
tory to weaving the fabric. 

It was explained in the announce- 
ment that the appearance of the 
fabric is not materially changed and 
the slight odor imparted to the fabric 
by the chemicals “is not objection- 
able.” 

Baking tests conducted by the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, indicate that the qual- 
ity of flour stored in the insect re- 
pellent textile bags is not affected. 

The two insecticides used in treat- 
ing the yarn are of comparatively 
low toxicity to warm-blooded ani- 
mals. Mr. Cardon said that tests to 
date indicate that food packed in 
properly treated bags is “unlikely to 
be contaminated” with these chem- 
icals. 

In tests to determine the effective- 


ness of the chemicals in different con- 
centrations, the scientists found that 
‘10 milligrams of pyrethrins, alone 
or mixed with 100 milligrams of 
piperonyl butoxide per square foot of 
cloth, gave protection from such in- 
sects as flour beetles, cadelle, Medi- 
terranean flour moth, lesser grain 
borer and others which are able to 
penetrate or to deposit their eggs 
through the fabrics of untreated bags. 
Both treated and untreated bags con- 
taining insect-free flour were ex- 
posed for long periods of time in a 
room containing thousands of insects. 
In one such test, bags made of 
treated cloth remained uninfested 
while an untreated bag contained 563 
insects. 


This discovery, according to US. 





1950 SBA CONVENTION DATES 


ANNOUNCED 


* 


ATLANTA—The 36th annual con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
will be held April 12-14, 1950, at the 
Venoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fila., according to a recent announce- 
ment by E. P. Cline, secretary treas- 
urer. The reservation committee has 
not been appointed, Mr. Cline said, 
and no reservations will be accepted 
by the hotel until announcement has 
been made by the hotel committee. 


Department of Agriculture entomolo- 
gists and industry representatives, 
may prove of tremendous value in 
conserving flour and other cereal 
products, especially in the warmer 
countries of the world. 
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TWIN CITY BAKERS 
HOLD 1949 PICNICS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Both the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minneapolis and the 
Associated Bakers of St. Paul held 
picnics recently, with the local group 
meeting at Crooked Lake north of 
here and the St. Paul association 
meeting at Thompson Park there. 

Coffee, ice cream and lemonade 
were served free to those attending 
the affairs, and sports events and 
trick races were staged. About 265 
attended the Minneapolis picnic, and 
over 200 the St. Paul outing. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNESOTA FEED LAW BOOK 


MINNEAPOLIS — A convenient 
pamphlet containing Minnesota feed 
control laws and rules and regula- 
tions relating to their enforcement 
has been issued by the division of 
feed and fertilizer control, 548 State 
Office building, St. Paul, The pam- 
phlet contains the 1949 amendment 
to the law authorizing a permit sys- 
tem for payment of inspection fees on 
the basis of quarterly tonnage re- 
ports. - 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW ROLLING PIN—The traditional rolling pin yields to the new look 
with a dough roller (above) made entirely of Bakelite styrene plastic. 
Secret of the new design, according to Finn H. Magnus, who introduced 
the all-plastic device, is the fact that eight small rollers of smooth, non- 
porous styrene run over the dough more often than would a single large 
roller; consequently, the dough doesn’t stick due to the multiple action 
of the rollers. This lightweight, easy-operating kitchen aid also makes it 
possible for pie crust dough to be rolled so thin that a newspaper can 
easily be read through it; yet the texture of dough that thin is such 
that it will survive handfing and baking heat without breaking, accord- 
ing to the inventor. The new roller can be washed by simply rinsing it 


under the faucet. 





Wheat Yields Down in Northwest 
But Fair to Good Quality Seen 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harvesting of 
wheat is general throughout western 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, and 
many flax fields are ready to cut. 
The Red River Valley is turning in 
good yields of durum, but other 
spring wheat suffered from heavy 
rainfall three weeks ago. Oats and 
barley are fairly good in this area. 
Corn is now a large crop in the Red 
River Valley and appears to promise 
good returns. According to the Peavey 
Elevator Co. the valley is the only 
part of the Dakota-Minnesota wheat 
area that will compare favorably 
with 1948. 

In spite of a downward trend on 
yield, the quality of the new wheat 
promises to be fair to good. A few 
samples of South Dakota spring 
wheat have tested 55 to 60 lb. The 
quality of oats is generally good, but 
considerable light barley appears to 
be in prospect. Flax promises good 
returns. Corn continues to look very 
good, with many fields in tassel. How- 
ever, corn borer infestation is heavy 
and likely to affect the final outcome. 
Soybean prospects are good, the 
Peavey report continues. 


SIX NEW YORK BAKERIES 
RESUME OPERATIONS 

NEW YORK—Trucks of six of this 
city’s largest baking firms were again 
rolling July 25. Opening of the plants 
of the six companies signalled the 
return to their jobs of 2,500 inside 
workers and 1,500 drivers after a 
146-day work stoppage which began 
Feb. 28. Work was to have started 
duly 21 but was postponed until the 
duly 25 date. The six firms affected 
were Ward, General, Continental, 
Purity, Grennan and Drake Baking 
~ companies. 
ERATE NRT RET 


Weather was generally moderate 
last week in the Northwest, with 
highs mostly below 90 degrees and 
nightly lows of 60 to 70 degrees. Rain- 
fall was reported for most areas, but 
as usual many sections were missed. 
Southwestern North Dakota received 
heavy general rains for the first 
time since late spring, with hail dam- 
age negligible. Later rains brought 
considerable hail damage to eastern 
and central South Dakota. 

The Cargill, Inc., grain crop review 
reports that some reduction of spring 
wheat yields is expected as a result 
of hot, dry weather in South Dakota, 
western North Dakota and in Mon- 
tana. Prospects in Minnesota are gen- 
erally good in eastern North Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

Late fields of rye in Minnesota and 
South Dakota were forced by hot 
weather, and variable yields are indi- 
cated, Cargill states. Barley pros- 
pects are spotty, but oats production 
is expected to approach last year’s 
large crop. The corn outlook is good 
to excellent after rapid progress; 
however, rains will be needed in the 
next weeks to prevent deterioration, 
Cargill notes. 


Montana Harvest Starts 


The Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., reports that cool 
weather over Montana during the 
past week was favorable to the filling 
of winter wheat and maturing of 
spring wheat, although it is still 
doubtful if it has altered the extent 
of spring wheat abandonment in 
north central and northeastern areas 
of the state. The winter wheat har- 
vest is just beginning in a limited 
area and is expected to broaden miod- 
erately this week, depending on the 
weather. 

A serious upswing in smut infection 
of Washington’s winter wheat fields 


is reported. After a survey of winter 
wheat areas, Dr. M. R. Harris, Wash- 
ington State College plant patholo- 
gist, reported that smut is double 
last year’s occurrence and the heavi- 
est in several years. . 7 

Percentages of infection range from 
one to more than 50%, with the 
average field showing an average of 
about 4% infection. 

Dr. Harris explains: that smut is 
Washington’s most serious -disease 
problem in winter wheat. Smut in- 
fection in the Pacific Northwest, once 
known as the “smut capital of the 
country” had been on the decrease 
until the last three years. Recent 
increases, the plant pathologist ex- 
plained, are largely the result of wide- 
spread use of susceptible varieties. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EXHIBIT PLANNED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


PITTSBURGH—The Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania met at South Park July 13 
with John Knaus, Knaus Bakery, 
president of the association, presid- 
ing at the business session. Mr. Knaus 
appointed Louis Dudt, Dudt’s Bak- 
ery, chairman of the Allegheny Coun- 
ty Fair exhibit of the retail master 
bakers in September. The association 
will sponsor a cake and cooking-bak- 
ing exhibition in cooperation with the 
South High Baking School. 

Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, in- 
troduced Herbert J. Dunsmore, pub- 
lic health engineer of Pittsburgh, 
who spoke on “Retail Bakeshop 
Standards.” Mr. Dunsmore stated he 
had seen a retail bake shop on the 
south side of Pittsburgh, which de- 
spite equipment older than 25 years, 
was a model of cleanliness and good 
housekeeping. He stated this area 
was fortunate in having a high stand- 
ard of cleanliness in retail bakeshops. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LOWER PROFIT REPORTED 
BY GENERAL BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 26-week 
period ended June 25 after estimated 
federal income taxes of $796,373, 
amounted to $1,181,888, equal, to 
53.59¢ a common share after meeting 
preferred dividend requirements. This 
compares with an estimated net profit 
for the corresponding period of 1948, 
after estimated federal income taxes 
of $1,301,438, of $1,507,447, or 74.35¢ 
a common share. 


July 26, 1949 


Rains Improve 
Crop Outlook in 
Parts of Canada 


OTTAWA—Good to excellent crop 
conditions have been generally main- 
tained over most of Manitoba and in 
northern and eastern sections of Sas- 
katchewan, although rains are again 
needed to promote further develop- 
ment, it was reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Good general rains fell in central 
Alberta, where the drouth had been 
severe, but conditions remain gener- 
ally poor to fair. Rain during the last 
10 days has improved Ontario’s crop 
conditions. Wheat cutting is general 
throughout the province. In Quebec 
the outlook is fairly promising, but 
not as good as a year ago. Good 
yields are expected in the Maritime 
provinces. 


Drouth Relieved 


Drouth conditions that were ex- 
tending into the good crop areas of 
western Canada were relieved by 
widespread precipitation, ranging 
from light showers to torrential 
downpours. The heaviest rains were 
in Manitoba and eastern Saskatche- 
wan, and the northern portions of the 
two western provinces. 


In the dry areas covering largely 
the southwestern quarter of Sas- 
katchewan, and large sections of cen- 
tral and southern Alberta, the rains 
were meager and in most instances 
too late to benefit the crop. 


Hail has occurred in certain areas, 
and grasshoppers are causing con- 
cern in a few sections of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. While aphids are 
still in evidence in many sections of 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, 
their attaack on the crop appears 
to have ended, and the only real se- 
rious damage appears to have been 
confined to the southwest corner of 
Manitoba. 

While no estimates have been re- 
leased to date, some crop observers 
express the belief that if Manitoba’s 
present conditions are maintained 
through to harvest, the average wheat 
yields may easily top 22 bu. to the 
acre. In Saskatchewan, where pros- 
pects range anywhere from a com- 
plete failure to excellent, there are 
those who anticipate an average 
wheat yield of 15 bu. an acre for the 
entire province. In Alberta some ob- 





CCC Asks for Bids on Bin-Type 
Storage for Agency-Owned Corn 


WASHINGTON—A request for of- 
fers to erect bin-type storage for 
corn owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in the major corn producing 
states has been announced by that 
agency. Bids must be filed with the 
manager of CCC here not later than 
5 p.m. e.d.t., Aug. 8, 1949, for public 
opening Aug. 10. 

New bin-type storage to the extent 
of 50 million bushels capacity will be 
bought by the government. No com- 
mercial elevators will be accepted 


The CCC-now owns 45 million 
bushels capacity of bin-type storage. 

Bids must contain plans and speci- 
fication with price offers. Offers | 
larger structures should be on 


erected basis. Factors which will be 
considered in accepting bids are type, 
size, cost, expense of maintenance, 
time of delive~y and cost of erection. 

Storage that will be accepted will 
be placed in the following states: Ili- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
rouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has no specification standards on 
which bids can be made. The offer is 
open to all types of bin storage fa- 
cilities except permanent commercial 
elevators. All bids will have to be 
scrutinized by the manager of the 
CCC, a condition which is seen to 
insure that there will be consider- 
able delay-in getting the program 
under way. 
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_ gervers suggest a mean average yield 
_ of no -better than 12 bu. an acre 
for Alberta as a whole. 

_ Western Canada will produce a very 
_ small crop of winter wheat this sea- 

son, as conditions since last fall have 
been extremely unfavorable for this 
crop. Only a very small proportion of 
the land sowed to winter wheat last 














crop fall will now be harvested, according 
1ain- to officials of the Dominion Experi- 
1d in mental Station, Lethbridge, Alta. 
Sas- A good percentage of the winter 
iain wheat used by Canadian mills is now 
elop- produced for them in western Canada. 
Do- The encouragement of the production 
of winter wheat in western Canada, 
ntral particularly southern Alberta, was 
been prompted by several factors in the 
ner- past few years. One" being the fact 
: last that producers of winter wheat in 
crop eastern Canada appear just as ready 
neral to market their winter wheat through 
1ebec livestock as to sell the grain to proc- 
: but essors. 
Good The total moisture condition of the 
itime prairie provinces, weighted for wheat 
acreages, increased 1% for the week 
ending July 18, to the total of 70% of: 
normal. This was shown in the Searle 
> eXx- Grain Co.’s weekly report released 
as of July 21. The total moisture condition 
d by for Alberta was placed at 69% of 
nging normal, Saskatchewan 68% and 
ntirl Manitoba 84%. 
were The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. crop 
tche- report states that the average wheat 
yf the height in Manitoba is 24 in., with 
practically all the grain headed out 
rgely and filling well. In Saskatchewan, 
Sas- wheat height averages 17 in. and oats 
f cen- and barley about 14 in. Two thirds 
rains of the wheat is headed out and filling 
ances fair to good in eastern sections and 
fair to poor in the rest of the prov- 
seas ince. Wheat in Alberta averages 15 in. 
oin- in height and oats and barley 13 in. 
tehe- Wheat is two thirds headed out and 
* ere filling well in the southern portion 
ae’ of but fair to poor elsewhere. 
ewan, ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
oped NEW CROP CANADIAN RYE 
al se- 
been WINNIPEG—The first delivery of 
er of new crop rye for 1949 season was re- 
ported made to the Searle elevator 
mn re- at Burdett, in southern Alberta, late 
srvers last week. 
toba’s 
tained —————————————eEEE 
yr ' JLLINOIS GOVERNOR STARTS 
“pros- NEW PILLSBURY PLANT 
com- SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Gov. Adlai 
e are Stevenson of Illinois pushed a button 
ferage that started the machinery rolling 
or the July 20 in the new $1 million bakery 
ne ob- mix plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The 
? plant, featuring the latest electric and 
electronic controls, pneumatic mate- 
rials handling, etc., is believed by 
Pillsbury officials to be the most 
modern of its type in the country. 
Attending from Minneapolis . were 
rn Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
milling company; A. B. Sparboe, 
vill be president of the flour milling division 
> type, which operates the plant; M. F. 
nance, Dougherty, H. J. Patterson and L. E. 
ection. Russell, vice presidents; Bradshaw 
d- will Mintener, vice president and general 
s: Illi- counsel, and staff members. Mr. Pills- 
, Mis- bury said during the opening cere- 
Jakota monies that construction of the plant 
was a demonstration of the confidence 
gricul- his company has in the economic fu- 
rds on ture of the U.S. “If we were faint- 
ffer is hearted, if we felt business was real- 
ge fa- ly going to the dogs, then we would 
nercial - mot be pioneering this enterprise,” 
to be he said. 
of the (The new plant was described and 
to pictured in The Northwestern Miller 
nsider- for June 28 and July 5.) 
‘ogram 
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293 Million Bu. Wheat Carryover 
on July 1 Smaller Than Expected 


WASHINGTON—Carry-over stocks 
of wheat July 1 of 293 million bushels 
failed to come up to earlier expecta- 
tions, but the corn supplies on that 
date were at the record-breaking 
total of 1,277,198,000 bu. 

The wheat supplies, however, are 
considerably higher than those of the 
past three years but substantially 
under the record carry-overs in 1942- 
43. Wheat disappearance in the 1948- 
49 crop year amounts to 1,191 million 
bushels, exceeded only in two other 
crop years. 

Proportionately, farm stocks are 
low in relation to the carry-over and 
are nearly 30% off from July 1, 
1948. Terminal wheat stocks report- 
ed at 128,158,000 bu. are substan- 
tially over the year earlier, when 
only 34,065,000 were reported. Mer- 
chant mill stocks of 30,600,000 are 
slightly under last year, when 34,- 
240,000 were estimated. Interior mills 
and elevators also show more than 
double inventory on July 1, with 
65,119,000 as against 30,645,000 a 
year earlier. 

The total rye carry-over is esti- 





TWO CARS NEW CROP FLAX 
REACH MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two cars of new 
crop flax, the first of the 1949 season, 
arrived on the Minneapolis market 
July 25. Both cars applied on con- 
tract to the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. and the Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Co. One of the cars was shipped by 
the Pacific Grain Co. from Belview, 
Minn., to the McCabe Brothers Co. 
The contract price was $3.90 bu. The 
other car was shipped by the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., Delavan, Minn., to 
the McCarthy Bros. Grain Co. The 
contract price on this lot was $3.99 
bu. Both cars graded No. 1. 


mated at 8,270,000 bu. in all posi- 
tions, as compared with 3,353,000 
in 1948. Of this total 3,282,000 bu. 
rye was on farms this year, approxi- 
mately double the 1948 estimate. 
Not only is the corn inventory as 
of July 1 a record, but stocks of oats 
set a record with 294,771,000 bu. 


despite a record disappearance for 
the crop year. Off-farm stocks of 
oats July 1 were abnormally high, 
with 24,507,000 bu. reported in ter- 
minals and interior mills. 

Barley stocks exceeding 100 million 
bushels approximately doubled last 
year and the year earlier. Barley 
off-farm stocks of 41,083,000 bu. 
made a new record for this position 
at this time. 


——"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


LOWER NET REPORTED BY 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co. has reported net income 
from operations for the 26-week pe- 
riod ended June 25 of $2,562,649, com- 
pared with $3,299,615 for the com- 
parative period in 1948. This is equal 
to $1.73 a common share after meet- 
ing preferred dividend requirements, 
compared with $2.32 a share a year 
ago. Net sales for the 1949 period to- 
taled $74,315,326, compared with $78,- 
330,616 a year previous. 





Southwestern Storage Congestion Looms; 


Elevators Filled; CCC Wheat a Factor 


KANSAS CITY — With wheat re- 
ceipts at Kansas City continuing at a 
somewhat higher level than expected, 
elevator space is rapidly disappear- 
ing at this market. The grain trade 
faces the possibility of congestion at 
Kansas City and other southwestern 
terminals unless the Commodity 
Credit Corp. moves out more of its 
wheat and other grains in storage 
from last year. 


At present, grain trade leaders ex+ 
pect that a full embargo. against 
shipments to terminals can be avVoid- 
ed. Under railroad rules now in effect, 
a modified embargo requires: that 
shipments coming to southwestern 
terminals be either for sale or have 
prior storage arrangements made. 
The situation in the southwest is 
complicated by a current jam at the 
port of New Orleans, where the CCC 
has 450 cars on track, which are 
stymied by a strike. Reduction of this 
normal outlet for grain is felt at in- 
terior terminals in slower shipments. 

Kansas City elevators are filled al- 
most to capacity. As of July 22, 1949, 
there were 39,789,277 bu. all grains 
in Kansas City public storage, in- 
cluding 36,293,803 bu. wheat. Count- 
ing receipts which arrived over the 
week-end and cars still on track, this 
total now should be nearly equal the 
41 million bushels which the K.C. 
Terminal Elevator Assn. estimates is 
all the grain that Kansas City can 
handle at any one time this year. 

The 41 million bushel limit com- 
pares with a peak of 42,250,000 bu. 
last year. The smaller 1949 working 
total is due to the fact that this 
year’s crop is lower in test weight 
and higher in moisture and more 
turning space is. needed. 

Kansas City public elevators have 
a rated capacity of 45,030,000 bu. The 
record volume of all grains stored at 
any one date in Kansas City was 
43,198,000 bu. in August, 1942. This 
amount, included 41,801,000 bu. wheat. 
Terminal elevators at Kansas City 





report that they cannot take any 
more storage business. Only a minor 
amount of storage space on contract 
is yet to be filled by wheat to ar- 
rive. One elevator having about 100,- 
000 bu. space in that category. 

The CCC owns an estimated 75 to 
80% of the storage stocks at Kansas 
City, so that substantial relief de- 
pends on the rate of movement of 
this government wheat. The trade 
hopes to care for a moderate amount 
of new arrivals of wheat for sale, 
and probably can do so with normal 
outbound movement and mill con- 
sumption unless receipts hold at a 
higher level than expected. If that 
occurs and cars begin to pile up then . 
a full embargo will result. 

The lack of adequate storage space 
in Kansas City is one reason for the 
lower premiums for cash wheat in 
the past few days. Ordinary wheat of 
the type for export and “tough” 
wheat became increasingly difficult to 
sell and the basis for lower protein 
wheat was down 3@4¢ bu. during the 
past week. However, a good demand 
for milling wheat still exists and 
premiums for higher proteins are 
holding to a comparatively high 
level. 

One unique feature this year has 
been receipt of a considerable amount 
of soft red winter wheat from points 
east of Kansas City. In some cases 
wheat has been attracted to Kansas 
City from as far east as southern 
Illinois. The reason is the higher price 
basis at Kansas City, compared with 
Chicago and St. Louis. Elevators at 
St. Louis are as full as at’ Kansas 
City. 

v ¥ 
COC Sees No Quick Remedy 

Commodity Credit Corp. offices in 
Washington, commenting on the con- 
gested storage situation in the South- 
west, state that they are unable at 
this time to find a remedy which will 
correct these conditions. 

They point out that there is little 


open storage space available in such 
eastern terminal points as Albany 
and Buffalo. At Albany they are try- 
ing to find space for New York state 
wheat, after a visit from the PMA 
State cormmittee here a week ago. 
They doubt there is any consequential 
quantity of open space at Buffalo, 
since the’CCC is storing northwest- 
ern grain at Georgian Bay points. If 
Buffalo had available space it is cer- 
tain that the Buffalo terminal points 
would protest the use of Canadian 
storage at this time. 

The major delaying influence in 
clearing southwestern terminals is 
the failure of appropriation bills to 
clear Congress. The army program 
for July was recently approved on-a 
tentative basis, permitting the PMA 
to get part of this export program 
moving. 

Another export delay is found in 
the International Wheat Agreement 
subsidy problem. Until the U.S. sub- 
sidy policy is announced foreign buy- 
ers will not place commitments for 
either wheat or wheat flour. These 
financial roadblocks have curtailed 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration August export plans. 
When they are resolved, however, it 
is expected that a substantial out- 
bound movement from the south- 
western terminals to the Gulf ports 
will result. 

CCC officials are inclined to ques- 
tion the extreme urgency of the 
southwestern wheat storage situa- 
tion. They cite the stocks position 
report of July £;“which reveals that 
farm stocks of grain are substantiaHy 
lower than last year at this time. 
Field reports early this week show 
that in western Nebraska country 
storage points have not been able. to 
fill their houses. These conditions 
lead officials here to conclude that 
there will not be any immediate’ 
pressure on the southwestern termi- 
nals before they are able to get the 


export program operating at, high 
speed. 
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NEW. CROP TENDERS BY MILLS 
BRING ACTIVE ACCEPTANCES 


Independent Bakers and Jobbers Put on Biggest 36-Hour 
Buying Spree in Years—Two-Day Sales Over 3 
Million Sacks—Many Covered for 120 Days 


A rush of new crop spring wheat 
flour business. set in late in the day 
July. 22 which put over 3 million 
sacks on mill books before it sub- 
sided 36 hours later. The splurge was 
set in motion by some very attractive 
prices quoted by one company which 
were met quickly by other spring 
wheat mills. Independent bakers and 
jobbers throughout the country, who 
had been waiting for such an op- 
portunity, came in for 120-day re- 
quirements and by the first of this 
week a good many of these buyers 
were fully covered. Others, however, 
did not fill their full needs. Mill or- 
der backlogs were built up all the 
way from 40 to 90 days of running 
time. Many mills did not care to go 
along on what they termed an un- 
favorable price basis, but felt obliged 
to meet the competition in order to 
keep their brands established with 
regular customers. Just prior to the 
big spring wheat flour rush, win- 
ter wheat mills in the Southwest 
had booked additional substantial 
amounts. 


PMA BUYS FLOUR 
FOR AUSTRIA 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration bought 136,215 sacks of 
flour July 22 for delivery to East 
Coast ports on or before Aug. 20. 
Most of the takings consisted of soft 
wheat flour, worked by central states 
mills. Offerings on this PMA request 
totaled 1,191,000 sacks. Destination 
of the flour was said to be Austria. 
Private export trade in flour con- 
tinued very slow. France bought a 
fair amount of flour for export from 
New York in late August at $4.45, 
osnaburgs, New York. Later it bought 
a token amount for shipment from 
the gulf at $4.15 osnaburgs, Gulf. 


SPRING MILLS BOOK 
TREMENDOUS VOLUME 


Spring wheat mills reported the 
largest 36-hour business in many 
years, if not on record, following the 
release by one mill of extremely low 
new crop quotations late in the day 
July 22. The quotations were met 
quickly by competing mills and this 
brought in a flood of buying from in- 
dependent bakeries and jobbers which 
was nationwide. Many buyers cov- 
ered their flour needs for 120 days 
after Sept. 1. During the flush of the 
buying period, it was estimated that 
from 1,000 to 1,500% of mill capacity 
was booked, with some placing the 
volume at over 3 million sacks. All of 
the business was for shipment after 
Sept. 1. The week’s official sales per- 
centage was 333%, but this did not 
include a good portion of the late- 
week booking. The previous week's 
average was 80%, and a year ago it 
was 98%. It was estimated that some 
mills built up running time by as 
much as 90 days and all of them 
were believed to have booked as much 
as: 30 to 40 days. The prices at which 
the business was booked, however, 


were described by most mills as un- 
profitable, based on current wheat 
prices. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
HAVE GOOD WEEK 


Before the onrush of spring wheat 
flour business, southwestern mills 
were able to gather in a substantial 
amount of winter wheat flour book- 
ings and sales for the week amount- 
ed to 230% of capacity. This com- 
pares with 140% the previous week 
and 183% a year ago. After the spring 
wheat bookings began, interest in 
southwestern fl6ur disappeared. Sales 
early in the week were scattered 
among independent bakeries and a 
principal southwestern chain which 
booked about a two-month supply 
from several mills. In this flurry of 
buying, some mills received orders as 
large as 25,000 to 50,000 sacks. A few 
independents came in during the 
same period and filled 120-day re- 
quirements. A leading eastern buyer 
booked over a million sacks with 
mills in the Southwest and this pre- 
cipitated an additional volume of 
business with smaller chains and in- 
dependents. A majority of the larger 
chain bakers are covered for the im- 
mediate 120-day period and some of 
the grocery buyers also are substan- 
tially covered for that period. 


EASTERN BAKERIES 
BOOK ACTIVELY 


Flour trade at Buffalo was spotty, 
with purchases remaining at just a 
fair level until the close of the week 
rush. Baking establishments became 
active in the market, and purchased 

-needs for 90 to 120 days. In the 
metropolitan New York area, there 
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Huge Volume of Spring Flour Booked 





had been little buying interest, with 
the exception of buying of winters 
by one chain baking firm, until to- 
ward the end of the week, when 
heavy buying of springs developed. 

Flour business at Boston boomed 
as the week closed. Buyers covered 
themselves for large amounts for 
shipment after Sept. 1. Bakers re- 
port that sweet goods sales are off. 
Flour sales expanded at Philadelphia, 
with buyers booking 120-day needs. 
Most bakers apparently were attract- 
ed by the new crop spring wheat 
flour offerings by mills. Offerings of 
new crop spring wheat flour late in 
the week brought in a good volume of 
business in the Pittsburgh area and 
there were additional bookings of 
southwestern hard wheat types in 
that area. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
SHARE IN TRADE 


A large amount of flour business 
was transacted at Chicago late last 
week. Directions were fair to good. 
Family flour sales were restricted to 
small lots. Most sales at St. Louis 
consisted of moderate lots, although 
a few larger parcels were sold for 
shipment up to 120 days. Clears con- 
tinued in good demand, with offerings 
rather light. Shipping instructions 
were slow. 


SPRINGS ACTIVE 
IN DEEP SOUTH 


New Orleans handlers reported a 
fair volume of sales, but considerably 
less than during the early part of 
July. Most of the inquiries are for 
nearby shipment, although the vol- 
ume of inquiries for 120-day require- 
ments is fairly broad. The hitch is 
that buyers’ ‘ideas of prices on the 
long-term contracts are generally be- 
low mills’ asking prices. Springs 
moved actively in deep South late in 
the week, as a result of the attrac- 
tive new crop prices prevailing July 
22-23. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
OPERATIONS GAIN 


While mill operations are up at 
Portland as a result of the recent 





Granulars Trade Still Spotty, as 
Some Plants Close for Vacations 


Durum granulars interest remains 
spotty, with a number of macaroni 
plants closed for employee vacations. 
A few companies which were down 
early in July are back in operation 
and ordering out some granulars but 
with the other plants down, the to- 
tal volume of business remains mod- 
erate. It is apparent that users of 
granulars intend to wind up the old 
crop durum year with a continuation 
of hand-to-mouth purchases, hoping 
for a possibly better price basis when 
the new crop begins to move. 

Advices from the durum belt indi- 
cate generally good conditions, al- 
though extreme heat the past week 
caused some apprehension. It is pos- 
sible that some new crop durum from 
South Dakota will be harvested with- 
in 10 days to two weeks, but it will 
be considerably later than that be- 
fore cutting progresses into the main 
belt of North Dakota. 

Meanwhile, moderate receipts of 
durum are meeting a good demand 


from mills and the premium basis 
holds firm at 32¢ over Minneapolis 
September for choice milling quality. 
Durum granular prices are also firm 
at $5.30 sack, bulk Minneapolis, with 
some mills willing to discount 10@ 
15¢ sack for quick shipment orders. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 23 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.35% @2.38% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.33% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.18% @2.28% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.18% @2.26% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.12% @2.18% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mils repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. o% 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
July 17-23 .... 10 222,000 155,214 70 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *132,303 62 
Year ago .... 12 256,600 171,951 67 
Crop year 
production 
435,627 
391,483 


July 1-July 23, 1949 
July 1-July 24, 1948 
*Revised. 


buying splurge, sales activity again 
is limited. Only small amounts of ex- 
port business have been completed, 
and millers are watching develop- 
ments on the subsidy plan for exports 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Seattle mills reported more in- 
terest on the part of domestic trade 
on the market dip, but the business 
was largely for 30 to 45 days ship- 
ment, with long term bookings de- 
cidedly scarce. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 70,013 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71.9% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census fig- 
ures are available, amounting to 3,- 
376,537 sacks compared with 3,306,- 
524 in the previous week and 3,897,- 
946 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,827,099° and three years ago 
3,609,585. Flour production increased 
74,000 sacks in the Northwest over a 
week ago, 19,000 sacks in Buffalo and 
17,000 sacks on the N. Pacific Coast. 
Production decreased in the South- 
west 18,000 sacks and in the Central 
and Southeast 23,000 sacks. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury “Trojan” 


No Horse, Bookie 


Customer Learns 


MINNEAPOLIS—It is possible to 
make a flour booking in a bookie es- 
tablishment, although it is likely to 
confuse the regular customers some- 
what. 

John Peters, Chicago, bakery flour 
salesman for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., re- 
cently sold a quantity of Trojan flour 
to a Chicago customer. Wanting to 
confirm the transaction immediately, 
Mr. Peters stepped across the street 
into a doorway displaying a telephone 
sign and was directed to the phone 
in a dingy back room. He placed a 
call from a pay station and advised 
the office to “book 1,800 Trojan.” 

When he hung up the fellow in the 
next booth wanted to know what 
track Trojan was running on. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.96 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.96 as 
compared with 17.99 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.45 as compared 
with 27.92 a year ago. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI PAYS $.84375 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly. dividend of 
$.84375 a share on General Mills 
3%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock payable Sept. 1, to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 10. This is the 
16th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills 3%% preferred 
stock. 
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Wheat Prices Return to 
Upward Trail | 


House Action on Farm Bills, Coupled With Huge Flour Bookings 


Results in Sharp Upturn Late in Week—Prices 41,@7c Higher 


The easier trend in wheat prices 
of the previous week was quickly re- 
versed last week upon. realization 
that Congress is decidedly chilly to- 
ward anything that indicates declin- 
ing farm price supports. The House 
killed the Brannan farm plan and 
voted to end the Aiken bill which 
provides sliding support levels after 
Jan. 1, 1950. Senate action is an un- 
known question, but high supports are 
believed to be favored. Decreasing 


- pressure of new crop hard winter 


wheat marketings in the Southwest, 
coupled with a tremendous volume of 
new crop spring wheat flour business 
late in the week, contributed to the 
market reversal. Prices are 44% @7¢ 
bu. higher than a week ago. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets July 25 were: Chi- 
cago—September $2.06%4 @ %, Decem- 
ber $2.08% @2.09, March $2.07% @%, 
May $2.03; Minneapolis—September 
$2.12% @2.13, December $2.1154, May 
$2.074%; Kansas City — September 
$2.03%, December $2.03%, March 
$1.99, May $1.94%. 


Spring Flour Sales Huge 


Posting of new crop spring wheat 
flour quotations late in the week 
brought in the biggest 36-hour volume 
of business enjoyed by Northwest 
mills in many years. Two-day book- 
ings were placed at over 3 million 
sacks and represented needs of many 
independent bakers and jobbers for 
120 days after Sept. 1. Mills built up 
unfilled order backlogs from 40 to 90 
days and this resulted in a rush to 
hedge the flour sales by purchases of 
wheat for future delivery. Just prior 
to the big spring wheat splurge, mills 
in the Southwest had booked further 
substantial quantities to large chain 
bakeries. 

Extreme heat in the spring wheat 
belt, where the crop is approaching 
harvest, caused some market sup- 
port. Yields are expected to be lower, 
but first quality indications are most- 
ly favorable. Canada received some 
rains recently, though more would be 
welcome. 


Export Record Set 


All previous records of U.S. grain 
exports were broken during the 
1948-49 shipping season ended June 
30, 1949, according to the Production 
and Marketing Administration. The 
total for 12 months, July, 1948-June, 
1949, is estimated at 17,692,000 long 
tons (686,074,000 bu.), as compared 
with 15,240,000 tons (588 million 
bushels) in 1947-48. July, 1948-June, 
1949, exports included 13,408,000 long 
tons (500,521,000 bu.) wheat, wheat 
flour and macaroni products, and 4,- 
284,000 long tons (185,553,000 bu.) 
other grains and grain products. Ex- 
ports during same period of 1947-48 
included 13,018,000 long tons (485,- 
957,000 bu.) wheat, flour and maca- 
roni products, and 2,223,000 long tons 
.(102,148,000 bu.) other grains and 
grain products. Of the total of 17,- 
692,000 tons of all grains and grain 
products exported during July, 1948- 
June, 1949, 6,798,000 tons, or 38.4% 
moved to U.S. occupied zones of Ger- 
Many, Japan and Korea. 


New Wheat at Minneapolis 
Receipts of cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis increased to 2,572 cars, while 
Duluth took in 2,498. Minneapolis ar- 
rivals included some new crop winter 
wheat from the Southwest, some new 


crop. winter from South Dakota and 
Montana and several cars of new crop 
spring from South Dakota stations: 
Quality of the new crop spring wheat 
received, as well as samples repre- 
senting lots-ready for shipment, show 
generally good. quality. Test weight 
runs from 59 to 60 lb..and protein 
from 12 to 15.5%, averaging about 
13.5%. Impact of new crop supplies, 
with rather large offerings available 
in the “to-arrive” position, weakened 
cash premiums. The trading basis 
was switched to the September future 
and ordinary .No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 13@18¢ over 
the Minneapolis September ' price. 
Twelve percent protein was quoted 
at 15@20¢ over September; 13% 17@ 
22¢, 14% 21@26¢, 15% 26@30¢, and 
16% 37@40¢ over September. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.32% 
and the durum, 12.32%. Cash durum 
prices held about unchanged. Good 
milling qualities of. amber and hard 
amber were réadily taken, but the 
intermediate. and ordinary lots were 
in slow call. No. 1’ and 2 hard amber 
durum of fancy milling quality were 
quoted at 28@31¢ over the Minneapo- 
lis September price; No. 1 and 2 am- 
ber durum of choice milling quality 
16@27¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, July 23: 


For Dry Sound. Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib........... $2.20% @2.26% 
12.00% Protein ............. 2.22% @2.28% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.24% @2.30% 
Ce Bb rr rere 2.28% @2.34% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.33% @2.38% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.44% @2.48% 
lc Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
a hy eC NG Sua 1@ 3¢ 
ee GR SPSS ee eee ee 2@ 7¢ 
TM  " ae ree 4@10¢ 
ee fae a ee Oe ere res Se 6@16¢ 


K.C. Wheat Prices Easier 


Renewed easiness of wheat in the 
central states caused cash wheat val- 
ues at Kansas City to subside over 
the week-end. The weakness devel- 
oped in spite of increased flour sales 
which might show cause for an im- 
proved demand for milling wheat. 
Mills were fair to good buyers of 
wheat in the Kansas City market, 
but the area of demand was limited 
because of the price situation in the 
east and to the north. Declining pre- 
miums were offset somewhat by a 
strong September futures market 
precipitated by heavy hedging against 
flour sales. The ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter wheat basis dropped 
to 14% @5¢ under September on July 
25. At the same time 12% protein 
was down to 2¢ under to 3%¢ over, 
and 13% protein sold at 2@11%¢ 
over. The September future has ad- 
vanced from a low of $1.98 on July 
18 to a high of $2.02% on July 25. 
Very few purchases of wheat have 
been made by the government in the 
Southwest, especially since the New 
Orleans port is embargoed due to a 
strike. % 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 23, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $1.96@2.26% 
No. 2 Dark and Mard.......... 1.95 @2.25% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard-.......... 1.93@2.24% 
No. 4 Dark arid Hafd.-........ 1.90@2.21% 
No, }-- Red +..... a _. +++ 1.99@2.038% 
Se eer 1,98 @2.03 
ow O Ms cov mersescaas 6 bob hse 1.97@2.02 
No. 4 Red ofr 65 aia ss 1.96@2.01 
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CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











July 17-23, *Previous July 18-24, July 20-26, July 21-27; 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
PIES © bb 00.00 stad ba ves Covgus 708,573 634,817 775,239 981,639 922,290 
oo EP ee eee Cee 1,345,009 1,362,656 1,611,578 1,620,617 1,435,348 
BPTI OWA As 6a 0s we 00s FA aie oan 525,902 505,707 570,362 260,324 547,279 
Central and Southeast ......... 495,416 518,878 572,629 605,717 471,617 
North Pacific Coast ............ 301,637 284,466 368,138 358,802 233,061 
eed 
PES LEeE RE re 3,376,537 3,306,524 3,897,946 3,827,099 3,609,585 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71.9 71.9 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year oo of production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, r July 1 to . 
July 17-23, Previous July 18-24, July 20-26, July 21-27, July 23, July 24, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 68 61 74 94 83 2,095,489 2,457,438 
Southwest ...... 83 83 101 106 99 4,460,656 5,191,232 
BUPralo §... 6.00: 87 83 94 43 91 1,640,021 1,873,761 
Central and S. E. 64 67 78 77 64 1,561,068 1,862,271 
No. Pacific Coast 77 73 95 100 62 892,288 1,244,228 
Totals ...... 76 74 90 88 86 10,649,522 12,628,930 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
July 16-23 ..... 408,720 315,721 17 July 17-23 ...... 381,360 292,218 77 
Previous week .. 408,720 340,699 83 Previous week ,. 381,360 *211,404 55 
Year ago ....... 376,920 396,787 105 Year ago ....... 378,960 290,031 17 
Two years ago .. 372,720 410,073 110 Two years ago .. 378,360 381,131 101 
Five-year averame ...........000+: 92 Five-year AVeCrTage .....-s-eeeesees 79 
Ten-year average ........6ee reece 82 Ten-year average ........+-sseeeee 67 
*Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, Sst. Paul, North Dakota, 
July 16-23 T1es06. 100086 66 omtana and Towa: 
July See eA : ’ 
Previous week .. 118,800 95,172 80 “ee eae 
Year ago ....... 118,800 133,984 3 uy 17-93 rng sy ne to v ee 
Two years ago .. 118,800 126,570 ES Ny ATE 1 os GER 8 9 ; 
Five-year average ..............+. 92 -revious week .. ‘662,400 423,413 64 
Ten-year average 83 Year ago ....... 666,600 485,208 73 
yeh ciar geet FAN hegre a weit hen ah ame Two years ago .. 667,800 600,508 90 
Salina Five-year average ..........-..5+: 70 
6-day week Flour * % ac- Ten-Ye@r AVETABE 2.2... cc esse etad ' 66 
capacity output tivity *Revised. 
July 16-23 ..... 100,200 104,982 10 
Previous week .. 100,200 84,110 84 BUFFALO 
Year ago ....... 100,200 97,700 98 fin Bn ri we era 
-- 100,2 : 8 o y 
2 a nef. ARs ce a Or en ter Je 606,000. 625,902, 87 
Ten-year average ..........s+..00+ 89 Previous week .. 606,000 505,707 83 
Year ago ....... 604,200 570,362 94 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Two years ago .. 601,200 260,324 43 
Five-year average .......6eeseeee 77 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
July 16-23 ...... 1,001,100 $23,850 82 
Previous week . .1,001,100 842,675 84 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 983,107 98 
Two years ago .. 944,280 996,292 106 
Five-year average .......--ss+ee0% 90 


Ten-year average ......-6eesesceee 83 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

5 capacity output’ _ tivity 

July 17-23 ...... 768,914 495,416 64 
Previous week .. 770,914 *518,878 67 
Year ago ....... 734,164 572,629 78 
Two years ago .. 790,266 605,717 77 
Five-year average .........se0005> 67 
Ten-year average ........6 6.005 us 68 


*Revised. 


Ten-year average ...........se000 17 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
’ Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
July 17-23 ...... 243,000 172,517 71 
Previous week .. 243,000 *179,637 74 
Year ago ....... 243,000 229,949 95 
Two years ago .. 223,320 210,427 94 
Five-year average ..............+5 80 
Ten-year average ..........+...45. 74 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior ‘Oregon Mills 
July 17-23 ...... 146,400 129,120 88 
Previous week .. 146,400 104,829 72 
Year ago ....... 146,400 138,189 94 
Two years ago .. 134,200 148,375 111 
Five-year average ................ 87 
Ten-year average .........5--cue0. 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota’ and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—.  -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 


--Combined **— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


July 17-23 . 27,236 108,538 11,904 
Prev. week .... 27,594 $12,567 
Two weeks ago 26,393 10,180 
i oe 32,634 118,756 14,691 
BOGD dbase cose ?.. 32,817 125,049 18,425 
ROBE 52 ibe sees 22,248 $2,660 14,295 
BOGS vc ci cv oes 26,124 102,000 17,447 
Five-yr. average 28,212 107,401 15,352 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


Production to date production to date production to date 


46,374 10,352 38,404 49,492 193,316 
$8,626 £48,787 
8,802 45,375 
53,708 11,353 42,573 58,678 215,037 
65,773 6,125 34,376 56,367 225,198 
41,813 8,483 30,187 45,026 154,660 
65,388 10,589 41,267 54,160 208,655 
54,611 9,180 31,361 52,744 193,373 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling July 
25 at $2.22% @2.23% delivered Texas 
common points, with 2¢ premium for 
13% protein. Demand was very dull, 
with offerings somewhat increased 
and in excess of current outlets. 

Activity. in wheat circles of the 
Pacifie. Northwest is very limited. 
Harvest is in full progress, but farm- 
ers- are not in a selling mood. The 
CCC has not put out any prices in 


the Portland market and the little 
wheat that is moving is going around 
2¢ bu. under the loan. Old crop white 
wheat for spot delivery sold at $2.17 
bu. at the end of the week, but 15-day 
shipment wheat brought only $2.12 
bu. However, virtually no new crop 
wheat is selling, as most growers ‘will 
put their wheat under goverriment 
loan or purchase agreement ‘unless 
they can get within a cent or two 
of the loan price of $2.16 bu. 
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TOPEKA—An average protein con- 
tent of 12.3% and an average test 
weight of 54.9 lb. bu. were shown by 
2,604 samples of wheat taken from 
Kansas fields just prior to harvest 
by field crews representing the State 
Board of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Samples 
were collected uniformly in all coun- 
ties. 

Protein content generally averaged 
highest in the western one third of 
the state and lowest in the eastern 
one third. Test weights were gener- 
ally higher in eastern and southern 
Kansas counties and were found to 
be lowest’ in the west central and 
northwestern areas. 

Protein content ranged from 7 to 
19.3% with 76% of the samples rang- 
ing between 10 and 13.9%. 

Test weight ranged from 36.5 to 
64 lb. bu. with 75% of the samples 
ranging between 52 and 59 lb. Grain 
from the samples obtained was 
classed as follows: 74% dark hard; 
17% hard, 8% yellow hard and 1% 
soft. 

The accompanying maps summarize 
the protein and test weight data for 
each of the 105 counties. 

H. L. Collins, state-federal statisti- 
cian, in the final report of the pre- 
harvest survey, stated: 

“A wide variation in the dates of 
emergence of wheat plants last fall, 
the extended period of excessive rains 
extending through late May and early 
June, high humidity and development 
of wet weather diseases, including 
orange leaf rust, purple glume blotch, 
black chaff, wheat scab and septoria, 
together with western wheat mosaic, 
resulted in a considerable variation 
in yield per acre, protein content and 
test weight per bushel between coun- 
ties, between fields, and even within 
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1949 Kansas Wheat Crop Averages 
54.9 Lb., 12.3% Protein Content 


the same field. Extensive hail damage 
noted in a number of southern and 
western counties with losses particu- 
larly heavy in Cheyenne, Rawlins, 
Thomas, Finney, Gray, Seward, and 
Sumner Counties also contributed to 
this variation. The large number of 
samples obtained, however, should in- 
sure reliable indications.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRIVE FOR BAKING BOOKS 
URGED BY E. J. SPERRY 


CHICAGO — Twenty-one persons 
attended a luncheon July 19 given by 
E. J. Sperry, Industrial Publications, 
Chicago, for J. A. Cohon, well-known 
attorney in the baking industry and 
himself a baker. Following luncheon, 
Mr. Sperry presented Mr. Cohon with 
a copy of the book “Bread Brands” 
which had been signed by all those 
present at the luncheon. Mr. Sperry 
stated that this “publisher’s volume” 
had been reserved for Mr. Cohon as 
co-author of the book, but more par- 
ticularly, as a token of recognition 
of the two years of hard work in 
which Mr. Cohon headed the legal 
staff. . 

At this point, Mr. Sperry asked 
that Maurice M. Jackson, Vienna 
Model Bakery, Chicago, accept a do- 
nation for the Louis Livingston Li- 
brary of Baking in the form of a 
copy of every publication put out by 
Mr. Sperry to date, along with the 
pledge that all future publications 
would be sent to the library. 

Mr. Sperry then spent some time 
discussing the fact that other indus- 
tries had adequate libraries represent- 
ing volumes covering the history of 
the various industries, but that “the 
baking industry was _ sorrowfully 
lacking of such representation.” 

As a part of a plan to build the 


This map, prepared by H. L. Collins, state-federal agricultural statistician 
for Kansas, shows the distribution of the 1949 Kansas wheat crop, test . 


weight considered. 
























































The above map, prepared by H. L. Collins, state-federal agricultural sta- 
tistician for Kansas, shows the distributional pattern of the 1949 Kansas 
wheat crop from the standpoint of average protein content. Compared 
with the accompanying map, showing average test weight, it demonstrates 
that the high protein wheats are lower in test weight. 


“bakery library of the future,” Mr. 
Sperry recommended that the men 
attending this luncheon request Mr. 


Jackson to head an independent or- 


ganization of bakers and allied men 
with the thought that the bakers 
might donate many books about bak- 
ing that are now lying idle in bak- 
eries and that the allied men in 
their wide travels could uncover many 
hundreds of books relative to baking 
in bakers’ libraries and from other 
sources. 

“Action is necessary,” said Mr. 
Sperry, “to compensate for the tre- 
mendous loss of books on baking that 
has occurred during the war in Eu- 
rope. The books are out there in 
bakeries, bakers’ homes, book stores 
and libraries; and it will take the 
concerted power of many men to 
bring them in.” 

Two other highlights of the lunch- 
eon were the introduction of a novel 
beanbag doll—a fully-dressed baker 
named “Otto” with cap, neckerchief 
and safety apron—and the commemo- 
ration of the second anniversary of 
E. J. Sperry Industrial Publications. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SIR ROWLAND BIFFEN, 
WHEAT EXPERT, DEAD 


LONDON — Sir Rowland Biffen, 
75, professor emeritus of agricultur- 
al botany at Cambridge, England, 
died recently. His work for many 
years on the production of disease- 
resisting varieties of wheat and other 
cereals earned for him the title of 
“wheat wizard.” 

One of his greatest successes was 
the demonstration that resistance to 
yellow rust of wheat was inherited 
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as a simple Mendelian recessive. This 
was given practical form by the isola- 
tion and marketing of a new variety 
of wheat called Little Joss. Contin- 
uing his work, Prof. Biffen began an 
investigation of the strength and 
yield of various wheats, and while 
his earlier pronouncements on the 
subject of inheritance were not ac- 
cepted by other world plant breeders, 
he produced a _ second successful 
wheat known as Yeoman. This 
achieved a big reputation both for 
baking quality and for the excellence 
of its yields. 

As a result of his work the British 
government founded the Cambridge 
Plant Breeding Institute and en- 
trusted Prof. Biffen with its organiza- 
tion and development. During the 
First World War he rendered signal 
service to the food production depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture 
by organizing the supply of seed 
wheat for the extended area result- 
ing from the plowing up of land till 
then considered unsuitable for wheat 
production. His labors in this connec- 
tion resulted in the foundation of the 
National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany at Cambridge. This body took 
over the work of testing, growing 
and distributing the new varieties of 
cereals, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PENNSYLVANIA: MEETING 
SCHEDULED OCT. 28-29 


LANCASTER, PA. — The annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Assn. will be held 
Oct. 28-29 at Hotel Brunswick, Lan- 
caster, association officials have an- 
nounced. 





U.S. Flour Production, Domestic Disappearance 
and Exports by Months and Years 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 1948 and 1949 include flour exported under 
the Department of Army Civilian Supply Program and, as in tthe previous 
years, flour made entirely of U.S. wheat, and other wheat flour (including 
flour milled in bond), in 100-Ib. sacks, 000’s omitted. Sources: Reported 
flour production, U.S. Bureau of the Census; Estimated total production 
and domestic disappearance, The Northwestern Miller and Millers National 
Federation; Exports, Foreign Trade Division of the Bureau of the Census, 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Reported 
Production 


Estimated 
Domestic 
Disappear- 
ance 
17,993 


Estimated 
Production 
(100%) 
22,840 
20,163 
20,590 
17,354 
17,500 

(100%) 
24,667 
21,431 
22,212 
22,530 
23,133 


15,446 
17,717 
14,678 
14,891 


15,727 
16,416 
17,213 
16,430 
17,327 
15,352 
17,920 
17,930 
17,563 
19,936 
18,316 
22,946 17,050 


282,215 207,177 


4,954 


308,601 98,633 
(100%) 
278,900 
275,310 
241,193 
234,465 
217,263 
211,985 
205,989 
210,768 


209,968 


49,661 
24,562 
16,899 


229,239 
250,748 
244,294 
221,218 
208,664 
200,501 
194,672 


15,183 195,535 


*Preliminary calculations made by the Bureau of the Census on the basis of 
the 1947 Census of Manufactures have led the bureau’s statisticians to be- 


lieve that the percentage 


in 1947 should have been 99. Rais- 


figure applicable 
ing the reported production to 100% the indicated 1947 production therefore 


would be 305,484,000 sacks. 
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: j July 26, 1949 
Britain Proposes 
Relaxing of Trade 


Restrictions 

LONDON — The British govern- 
ment has made proposals for the re- 
laxation of restrictions on the impor- 
tation of goods from certain western 
European countries provided the fa- 
vored nations agree to reciprocate. 

The new policy is closely in line 
with that formulated by American, 
Canadian and British economic ex- 
perts at the recent discussions in 
London when it was declared that all 
governments must be prepared to 
review their long term policies in or- 
der to achieve a pattern of world 
trade in which dollar and non-dollar 
countries could operate together 
within a single multilateral system. 

Announcing that the British gov- 
ernment, having given consideration 
to the possibility of making a big 
step towards closer and more ef- 
ficient economic integration in wes- 
tern Europe and toward the removal 
of obstacles to inter-European trade, 
Harold Wilson, president of the 
Board of Trade stated that it had 
been decided that the progressive 
freeing of trade on a competitive and 
multilateral basis was desirable. 

Import licensing restrictions on 
each other’s goods were originally im- 
posed by individual countries in or- 
der to safeguard their balance of 
payments, but it is now apparent 
that under present conditions many 
of them had outlived their purpose 
and are hampering trade recovery, 
he. said. Mr. Wilson, enlarging on 
this point, made it clear that in de- 
ciding upon a list of goods to be 
freed from import restrictions the 
legitimate interests of British indus- 
tries would have to be borne in mind. 
It would be unfair, he pointed out, 
to permit producers in other coun- 
tries to sell without restriction in the 
British market while home producers 
were subject to severe limitations. 
In such cases, import controls would 
only be lifted as and when restric- 
tions on home producers could be 
relaxed. 

In view of Mr. Wilson’s remarks 
observers consider that it is unlikely 
that flour will be included in the list 
of unrestricted articles. All flour at 
present is bought by the government 
bulk buying organizations, and there 
appears to be little liklihood of any 
immediate change in procedure. Sev- 
eral European countries are anxious 
to break into the market which is 
currently confined to Canada, Aus- 
tralia and, on a smaller scale, to the 
U.S. In the event of the flour im- 
port trade becoming freer it is pos- 
sible that the 10% ad valorem duty 
would become operative, an impost 
which would restrict the exporting 
activities of the European millers. 

The British millers would also be 
antagonistic to any attempts to dump 
flour at uneconomic rates, a system 
which was prevalent in prewar days. 
Supplies came mainly from Germany 
and France, and while the indus- 
try in the former country is not yet 
in a position to enter the competitive 
field, millers in the latter country 
have already signified their interest 
in adjacent export markets. 

On the other hand, the reciprocal 
lifting of restrictions might benefit 
British millers in the: future since 
current plant expansion plans call for 
a big uplift in flour production for 
which it might be necessary to find 
overseas markets. Some concerns are 
already making plans to sell abroad 
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in competition with Canadian, Aus- 
tralian and American flour. 

The possibility of some trade in 
manufactured feedstuffs is also the 
subject of comment in trade circles. 
France is mentioned as a potential 
exporter in view of her’ recent at- 
tempts to find European markets for 
her millfeed and compounds. Some 
trade resulted, although entry to the 
British market was restricted by the 
opposition of some of the compound 
manufacturing firms which considered 
that they were quite capable of meet- 
ing all home requirements. 

Before the war, the Belgians were 
active participants in the British 


feed trade, but certain factors might 
preclude the rebuilding of this busi- 
ness. Freight charges are too high 
to permit sales being made eco- 
nomically, while government opposi- 
tion might be expected to the inclu- 
sion of Belgium in any such plan. 
It has been stressed that the relax- 
ation of import regulations cannot 
be applied to countries where balance 


of payments difficulties would be . 


caused. The Anglo-Belgian payment 
position is not conducive to any ma- 
jor increase in trade between the 
two countries, and though the free 
market at Antwerp is an active sell- 
er to other European countries, eco- 
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nomic factors may preclude the mak- 
ing of purchases by the. British. 
There is, at present, no question of 
relaxing import restrictions in respect 
of those countries where gold and 
dollar payments would be involved. 
In spite of this, the move toward 
the freeing of trade has been wel- 
comed in market circles as a good 
augury for the future. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED MANAGER 
HUGOTON, KANSAS—C. L. Coop- 
er, formerly of Nickerson, Kansas, 
has been named manager of the 
Southwest Grain Co. elevator here. 

He replaces C. W. Harvey. 














S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


Your Storage Capacity 


There’s extra income for owners of mills, 
elevators and processing plants who can pro- 
vide trackside storage for this year’s bumper 


crops. 


tight .. 


for storage facilities. 
strong bolted tanks are fire-safe . . . weather- 
. and cost you less. 


These structurally 


Get your share of this income by increasing 
your storage capacity with Butler Bolted 
Steel Grain Tanks. It isn’t too late! 


Butler bolted tanks are available for imme- 
diate delivery. You can erect them quickly 
—in just a few days—and offer approved 
storage to help relieve the critical demand 





Don’t delay! Place your orders now for Butler 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. Take immediate 
delivery—erect them quickly—and profit by 
the extra storage space you can provide. 
Write, phone or wire today. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Galesburg, Ill. Richmond, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 


7491 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo., or 


Steel Grain Tanks. 
BITE tusddins- eck dieahinesid 
ADDRESS _____ $i 
CITY ZONE STATE 


For prompt handling, address all inquiries to: 


991 Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Send complete information on Butler Bolted 
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WASHINGTON—AIl previous rec- 
ords of U.S. grain exports were brok- 
en during the 1948-49 shipping season 
ended June 30, 1949, the Production 
and Marketing Administration an- 
nounced this week. 

The total for the 12 months, July, 
1948-June, 1949, is estimated in a 
preliminary report at a record 17,- 
692,000 long tons (686,074,000 bu.), 
as compared with the 15,240,000 tons 
(588 million bushels) in 1947-48. 

July, 1948-June 1949, exports in- 
cluded 13,408,000 long tons (500,521,- 
000 bu.) wheat, wheat flour and maca- 
roni products and 4,284,000 long tons 
(185,553,000 bu.) of other grains and 
grain products. Exports during the 
same period of 1947-48 included 13,- 
018,000 long tons (485,957,000 bu.) of 
wheat, flour and macaroni products 
and 2,223,000 long tons (102,148,000 
bu.) of other grains and grain prod- 

ucts. 

Of the total of 17,692,000 tons of all 
grain and grain products exported 
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New Grain Export Record Set 
as Total Tops 686 Million Bu. 


during July, 1948-June, 1949, 6,798,- 
000 tons, or 38.4%, moved to the U.S. 
occupied zones of Germany, Japan 
and Korea, 

An estimated 7,149,000 tons, or 
40.4% of the July, 1948-June, 1949, 
total went to the following Economic 
Cooperation Administration coun- 
tries: Austria, Belgium, China, Den- 
mark, France and French North Afri- 
ca, the French zone of Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Trieste 
and U.K. The quantity going to the 
ECA countries included grain and 
grain products financed by the im- 
porting countries as well as by ECA. 

Another 3,745,000 tons, or 21.2% 
of the July, 1948-June, 1949, total, 
were shipped to India, the Union of 
South Africa, Egypt, the Philippines, 
Latin American and other countries. 
Principal recipients among the Latin 
American countries were Brazil, 


Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela. 


Exports of U.S. Grain and Grain Products 
July-June, 1947-48, and 1948-49 
(in thousands) 
1947-48 


Wheat, flour 

and macaroni 

long tons bu. 
1,201 


Other 
long tons bu. 
7 


40,017 


485,957 


1948-49 
49,388 
62,490 
47,745 
42,481 
29,826 
38,711 
40,316 
41,660 
38,637 
28,745 
45,767 
34,755 


102,148 


9,363 
9,186 
5,307 
11,406 
13,030 
19,174 


17,407 


Total ..13,408 500,521 
*June figures are preliminary. 


185,553 





Kimbell Firm Builds 
2 Million Bushels 
Additional Storage 


FORT WORTH—The Kimbell Mill- 
ing Co. will start construction im- 
mediately on 2 million bushels addi- 
tional concrete grain storage in Fort 
Worth, it has been announced by K. 
K. Smith, assistant to the president 

of the company. 

f Mr. Smith pointed out that the 
additional space is being built in or- 
der to co-operate with the federal 
farm program. “It is our desire,” he 
said, “to do our part towards pro- 
viding storage facilities for growers 
in this section who desire to put 
grain under government loan.” 

The company now has a 4 million- 
bushel elevator in Fort Worth and 
an additional 4 million-bushel capac- 
ity at other points in Texas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GLF WAREHOUSE BURNS 


PERRY, N.Y. — Fire of undeter- 
mined origin recently destroyed the 
GLF warehouse and grain elevator on 
South Federal St. The spectacular 
blaze threatened nearby buildings in 
the business and industrial section. 
Loss was estimated at $65,000 by 
Walter King, GLF manager. He said 
10,000 bu. wheat and a quantity of 
feed were destroyed. Firemen said the 
loss may run as high as $100,000. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN STORAGE TOPICS 
ON CHEMISTS’ PROGRAM 


WICHITA—Prevention of insect in- 
festation in stored grain will be the 
principal subject of discussion at a 
meeting of the Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Allis 
Hotel July 30. 

Dr. R. T. Cotton, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, is sched- 
uled to discuss new developments in 
protection of storage of wheat stocks 
for milling. 

Dr. Cotton’s presentation will be 
followed by an address, “Practical 


Application of Grain Fumigants,” by 
Howard Stedman, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Following a luncheon, chairman of 
the Amylograph, Farinograph and 
New Crop Committees will present 
reports. A discussion of the milling 
and baking characteristics of the new 
crop of wheat will close the meeting. 

The morning session will be called 
to order at 9:30 a.m. An informal 
gathering during the evening of July 
29 will precede the meeting. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 2,728,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON — Deliveries of 
grain and grain products by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture during 
April made up 2,728 million pounds 
of the 3,859 million pounds of food 
and agricultural commodities deliv- 
ered by the USDA during the month. 

Deliveries under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration program in- 
cluded 757 million pounds of wheat, 
415 million pounds of corn, 65 million 
pounds of flour, 58 million pounds of 
Siamese rice, 51 million pounds of do- 
mestic rice, 43 million pounds of soy- 
beans for crushing and 41 million 


pounds of rye. 


April deliveries to the Department 
of the Army, largely for civilian re- 
lief feeding in occupied areas, con- 
sisted of 662 million pounds of wheat, 
142 million pounds of soybeans for 
crushing, 111 million pounds of corn, 
60 million pounds of grain sorghums, 
54 million pounds of potato flour, 47 
million pounds of barley and 14 mil- 
lion pounds of flour. 

Deliveries to cash-paying foreign 
governments included 166 million 
pounds of wheat, 103 million pounds 
of corn and 77 million pounds of grain 
sorghums. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATORS BURN 

HEPPNER, ORE.—Two grain ele- 
vators, a small flour. mill and two 
large warehouses were destroyed by 
fire July 18. Damage was estimated 
at $800,000, including the loss of 
about 380,000 bu. wheat. It was _ be- 
lieved than an electrical short circuit 
caused the blaze. 


Roy K. Durham 
to Take Job with 
Pillsbury Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—Roy K. Durham, 
director of the technical service de- 
partment, Millers National Federa- 
tion, has résigned that position, ef- 
fective July 31, to become director 
of the quality control department of 


‘Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He will assume 


his new position Sept. 1. 

A. B. Sparboe, president of the 
flour milling division of the Pillsbury 
organization, in making the announce- 
ment of Mr. Durham’s appointment, 
said that the newly established quali- 
ty control department replaces the 
products control department and that 
it will be responsible for checking 
the quality of all Pillsbury food prod- 
ucts from the raw materials through 
all stages of production to finished 
products. 

R. C. Benson, who has spent many 
years in products control work with 
the Pillsbury company, will act as 
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associate director of the new depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Durham has been engaged in 
flour production during all of his 
adult career and went, to the federa- 
tion position after 25 years with the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
first as director of products control 
and later as general production super- 
intendent. He joined the Rodney com- 
pany in 1921 shortly after his gradu- 
ation from Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. He resigned to accept the 
directorship of the technical service 
department of the federation in 
March, 1946. 


The program of the department was 
outlined by the federation’s techni- 
cal advisory committee, working with 
the MNF board of directors. The de- 
partment’s first program was to con- 
duct an intensive flour mill sanitation 
campaign and Mr. Durham won the 
unanimous praise of the milling in- 
dustry for the effectiveness of the 
campaign and for the series of mil) 
sanitation schools which were held in 
practically all U.S. milling centers 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
federation, the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers and the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. 

Mr. Durham also has won consid- 
erable praise for his participation in 
the affairs of the operative millers’ 
organization as chairman of its re- 
search committee and chairman of the 
annual convention program commit- 
tee for the past two conventions. 
The quality of. the AOM convention 
programs, under the direction of Mr. 
Durham, has had much to do with 
establishing that organization firmly 
as an integral part of the milling in- 
dustry. 

The AOM research committee has 
had much to do with stimulation of 
redesign of flour milling machinery 
and equipment to increase operating 
efficiency and sanitation features of 
the machinery. 

He is a member of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
has been president of that organiza- 
tion. 

The Durhams have two children, a 
son, J. Delmont, and a daughter, 
Diane who received her bachelor of 
science degree from the University of 
Kansas last spring. Mr. Durham will 
maintain his office with the headquar- 
ters organization of the Pillsbury 
company. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRE AGAIN DESTROYS 
FARM FEED MFG. CO. 

LITCHFIELD, MINN. — The re- 
cently-completed Farm Feed Mfg. Co. 
mill and two elevators were de- 
stroyed by fire July 21. Homer B. 
Hanson, manager of the company, es- 
timated the loss at $250,000. 

The fire began in the basement of 
the plant about 8 p.m. and soon swept 
through the structure and out of con- 
trol, for a time endangering other 
nearby elevators, a lumber yard and 
gasoline tanks. By midnight the blaze 
was under control and confined to the 
Farm Feed properties. 

Just last winter a $200,000 fire de- 
stroyed the company’s former plant. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW TRADE ARRANGEMENT 

TORONTO — Trade between Can- 
ada and Sweden now may be con- 
ducted on either a U.S. dollar or a 
Canadian dollar basis. Heretofore, ex- 
porters shipping to Sweden have been 
required to obtain payment in U.S. 
dollars. Under arrangeménts made 
with the Swedish authorities, Sweden 
was designated as a special arrange- 
ment country July 11. 
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Include in tach, car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota” 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Friendship Mission 
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Chieago Flour Salesman 
Visits Friends in France 


CHICAGO—An aarticle in a USS. 
magazine, gifts of food as a gesture 
of international friendship and two 
years of correspondence recently cul- 
minated in a trans-Atlantic plane 
flight and a picture story in the same 
publication for Saul Barkin, local 
flour salesman for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 


Mr. Barkin had noticed an article in 
Parade magazine of April 20, 1947, 
reporting the difficulties of M. Ca- 
mille Treillet and his family in post- 
war France. M. Treillet, a perfume 
salesman, seemed to be having a try- 
ing time keeping his family clothed 
and fed. The Pillsbury representative 
decided to help them in whatever way 





Illustration courtesy of Parade magazine 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP—Saul Barkin, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, is shown above at the Paris home of Camille Treillet, a perfume 
salesman to whom Mr. Barkin began sending gifts of food after seeing 
a picture story on the family in a national magazine two years ago. The 
gesture was returned on Mr. Barkin’s recent trip to France. Glasses 
clink in an international salute between Pierre, 5, and Mr. Barkin, as 
Madame Treillet, Monique, 18, Mr. Treillet and his mother Josephine 


look on. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS «© MINNESOTA 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















e who fails to maintain 
yy) uniform standards of good value 
V4 , 

—is facing irreparable loss. 


R. K. Peek 
PERCY KENT BAG CO., Il. N% 


Buffalo Kansas City New York 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


* Wellington, Kansas 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured end Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamer, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
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he could, even though Paris was a 
good distance away, and Mr. Barkin 
‘was very busy in Chicago. 

He wrote the Treillets a letter, 
saying: , 


“T read how you are struggling to 


. get back on. your feet, like so many 


European families are, after the war. 
I took a liking to you—lI'd like to 
meet you some time. I feel that the 
people of different lands should know 
each other better — barriers will 
crumble if men can only exchange 
their ideas.” 

After sending off the letter, Mr. 
Barkin bought a 22-lb. package of 
hot roll mix, pancake mix, cereals 
and noodle soup and shipped it off to 
M. Treillet. They replied, thanking 
him, and he followed his shipments 
of food with offers of clothing and 
other necessities—not a month went 
‘by without a gift for two years. 

One day a letter came from Paris 
to Chicago. The Treillets were be- 
ginning to get along a little better 
now. They had a little car, and they’d 
like to show him Paris. Could he 
possibly: ? 

Mr. Barkin talked it over with his 
own wife and kids, and with Pills- 
bury. “By gosh,” he finally decided, 
“I'm going.” 

Once he’d made the decision he was 
excited. He’d never been to Paris. 
He packed bags until they bulged 
with cigarets, nylons, chewing gum, 
chocolate bars and more pancake mix. 
He flew to New York, boarded a Con- 
siellation. Thirty exciting hours later 
Trans-World Airlines landed him at 
Paris. 

The whole family met him. Mme. 
Treillet kissed him. At first Barkin 
thought M. Treillet would kiss him, 
too. But M. Treillet had heard Ameri- 
can men don’t go for that. 

Less than 24 hours after his arrival, 
Saul Barkin had seen quite a little 
evidence that the Treillets were bet- 
ter off than in 1947. 





He Educates the Consumer 


But he also faced a surprise. He 
discovered in astonishment, that the 
packages of mix he had been send- 
ing were piled, unopened, on the pan- 
try shelf. 

“We never knew what it was!” M. 
Treillet explained. “We didn’t know 
how to use it.” 

So one of the first things Mr. Bar- 
kin did was to roll up his sleeves and 
show them how to use the American 
preparations. The Treillets were de- 
lighted. 

They sat down to dinner—and to 
an exchange of some of the ideas Mr. 
Barkin had been thinking about. He 
and Mr. Treillet discussed not only 
French politics but the problems of 
making a living, eating and dressing 
in France. Mr. Barkin told them 
about his own family, his way of mak- 
ing a living as salesman and as mer- 
chandising supervisor for his com- 
pany. 

“I consider myself,” he told them 
in halting French, “an unofficial am- 
bassador for millions of Americans 
who have honestly been trying to help 
Europeans recover from the war by 
sending food and clothing to people 
over here.” 

“We still have problems,” M. Treil- 
let said, “but as you can see we are 
eating better now.” Barkin found, -on 
Mme. Treillet’s table, a dinner of 
roast pork, tomatoes, escarolle, pars- 
ley, oranges, bananas, bread and but- 
ter. There were several different 
wines for the special occasion. 

“Two .years ago,” M. Treillet con- 
tinued; “we ate little meat, and the 
wine was bitter.” He said he simply 
couldn’t afford to buy meat on his 
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salary, which was about $100 a month 
in terms of American money. 

“But now,” he said, “I get $150 a 
month, and prices have come down.” 

Before he left Mr. Barkin dined 
again with the Treillets. They showed 
him Paris, and they talked some more 
about France and America. Mr. Bar- 
kin talked about U.S. plumbing and 
skyscrapers, television and central 
heating. 

But to little Pierre, America’s 
mechanical prowess meant a set of 
trains he once saw in a movie. So, Mr. 


bought a train for shipment to Paris. 
“I guess I’m just a big sentimental- 
ist,” he said. 


———<BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HARRY CADWELL QUITS 
PRODUCTION CLUB POST 


OMAHA—tThe resignation of Har- 
ry Cadwell as president of the Ne- 
braska-Iowa Bakery Production Club 
has been announced here by Ed J. 
Rosse, Maney Milling Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Barkin, now back in Chicago, has 


Mr. Cadwell, 


elected only two 
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months ago, has accepted a position 
as manager of the Sanitary Golden 
Crust Bakery, Bakersfield, Cal. He 
was formerly production manager for 
the Pfaff Baking Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, for four years. 


Mr. Cadwell’s successor will be 
Harold McDonald, general superin- 
tendent for P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., Omaha, Cedar Rapids and Dav- 
enport, Iowa. Mr. McDonald was a 
vice president. A new vice president 
will be elected at the next meeting. 
An open meeting will be held in Au- 
gust at Hotel Paxton. 
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-e- you always 
choose quality 


@ The sweeping arc of a coordinated 


swing, the sharp, clear crack of a well- 
hit drive and the white streak of a 
speeding ball as it flashes outward, 
straight and true . . . that’s golf! 


America’s professional golfers agree 
that it takes more than a practised 
eye and smooth coordination to turn 
in a superb game of golf. They guard 
their skill with quality equipment, 
just as America’s professional bakers, 
masters of their field, rely on top 
quality ingredients to assure the re- 
sults of their own skill. 


That’s why leading bakeries, large 
and small, across the nation depend 
on the great family of Commander- 
Larabee Flours to meet their every 
baking need. They know that these 
fine flours will always provide the 
same controlled baking character- 
istics, give the same peak perform- 
ance, day in and day out, year after 
year. Commander-Larabee’s scientific 
control of every step of the milling 
process is your assurance of absolute 
uniformity. 

There is an experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative near you .. . 
consult him on your flour problems. 
Remember, when performance counts 
Sy alee teadlee.. « daeuias 4 
Commander-Larabee Flour! 





GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


THE DRIVE Feet spread no more than 
shoulder width, ball opposite left heel. 


Keep upper arms close to body. 





MEDIUM IRON SHOT Feet quite close 
together, toes point outward. Club held 


firmly, with ball near center of stance. 





RUN-UP SHOTS Use 5 iron with same 
swing as for long putt. Feet close to- 
gether, ball near center of open stance. 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, 


LONG IRON SHOT Feet closer together 
than for drive. Ball played nearer center 
of stance with club held firmly. 





THE SAND BLAST Have club face open. 
Hold hands well in front of ball with firm 
grip. Swing through, never scoop. 





PUTTING Keep arms close to body. Use 
wrists and hands, keep club head close 
to ground. Swing through smoothly. 


20 mmander-Larabee Milling Company 


- MINNEAPOLIS 
. KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 
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Commodity Exchange Authority Reports 
Grain Futures Trading Volume Down 10% 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Exchange Authority reports that in 
the year ended June 30, 1949, the 
volume of futures trading in some 
agricultural commodities, including 
wheat and cotton, receded from the 
relatively high levels of the preceding 
year, but increased in other commodi- 
ties, particularly fats and oils. Five 
commodity exchanges resumed fu- 
tures trading in commodities in which 
they had not conducted trading in the 
previous year. 

The total volume of grain futures 
trading on all markets decreased 
about 10%, from 12,298 million bush- 
els in 1947-48 to 11,032 million bush- 
els in 1948-49. 

Trading in wheat futures declined 
from 5,768,086,000 bu. in 1947-48 to 
4,514,893,000 bu. in 1948-49, and there 
was a sharper decrease in oat futures 
trading. The CEA reported, however, 
that open contracts in wheat futures 
on June 30, 1949, were 18% above the 
level of one year earlier. 

Activity in corn futures continued 
at a high level. The. total volume, 
amounting to 3,678,278,000 bu., was 
slightly below the previous year, but 
except for 1947-48 was the highest 
since 1934-35. The volume in soy- 
beans, aggregating 1,537,664,000 bu., 
was far larger than in any year since 
futures trading began in the com- 
modity in 1936. 

The CEA reported that cotton fu- 
tures trading declined sharply from 
the high level of 1947-48, but remained 
above the 10-year average. The total 
volume on the New York and New 


Orleans cotton exchanges, and the 
Chicago Board of Trade, amounted 
to 63,385,000 bales, compared with 
110,583,000 bales in 1947-48. Open 
contracts in cotton futures on June 
30, 1949, were slightly above the level 
of one year earlier. 

Futures trading in wool tops on the 
market conducted by the Wool Asso- 
ciates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change aggregated 50,590,000 Ib., 
which was 60% greater than in the 
previous year. 

The volume of futures trading in 
both lard and cottonseed oil was the 
largest on CEA records, which go 
back for a period of about 20 years. 
Lard futures trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade amounted to 3,613,- 
720,000 lb. during the year, and cot- 
tonseed oil futures trading on the 
New York Produce Exchange 3,195,- 
810,000 lb. Futures trading in butter 
amounted to 17,377 carlots, represent- 
ing a decrease of 21% compared with 
the previous year. 

Transactions in egg futures on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange de- 
clined as compared with 1947-48, the 


- CEA figures showed, but the volume 


of trades executed, aggregating 91,171 
carlots, was much larger than the 
average before the war. Potato fu- 
tures trading on the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange dropped sharply as 
compared with 1947-48. 

Trends in feedstuffs were mixed. 
Activity in bran and shorts on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade was 
below the previous year, but the 
amount of futures transactions in cot- 


tonseed meal and soybean meal on 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange 
Clearing Association was larger than 
in 1947-48. 

During the year futures trading in 
rye was resumed on the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange, and futures trading 
in both rye and soybeans was re- 
sumed on the Chicago Open Board of 
Trade. For the first time in several 
years futures transactions in cotton- 
seed oil were executed on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, and in flax- 
seed futures on the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. The New York Mercantile 
Exchange opened a futures miarket 
for rice, the first such market in 
this commodity in more than 20 
years. 

The volume of futures trading in 
regulated commodities, all contract 
markets combined, for fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1948 and 1949, is 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Commodity and unit 1948 1949 
Wheat, 1,000 bu. 5,768,086 4,514,893 
Corn, 1,000 bu. ........ 3,798,763 3,678,278 
Oats, 1,000 bu. 1,175,747 
Rye, 1,000 bu. 125,364 
Barley, 1,000 bu. 
Flaxseed, 1,000 bu. 
Soybeans, 1,000 bu. .... 
Grain sorghums, 

1,000 bu. 5 15 
Rice, 1,000 Ib. 1,400 
Cotton, 1,000 bales .... 110,583 63,385 
Wool tops, 1,000 Ib. .. 31,650 50,590 
Butter, carlots 22,066 17,377 
Eggs, carlots 125,020 91,171 
Potatoes, carlots 27,582 9,214 


Cottonseed oil, 1,000 Ib. 1,476,900 3,195,810 
Soybean oil, 1,000 Ib.... 900 


1,537,664 


Lard, 1,000 Ib. ........ 2,938,880 3,613,720 
Bran, tons 518,010 337,050 
Shorts, tons 300,840 213,000 
Cottonseed meal, tons.. 245,700 378,800 
Soybean meal, tons .... 412,200 474,700 





E. F. SKIDMORE SETS UP 
FOOD BROKERAGE FIRM 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Earl F. Skid- 
more, who has been associated with 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
for 22 years, will retire Aug. 1 to 
enter the food brokerage business 
with his son, S. Earl Skidmore. 

Before joining the Igleheart con- 
cern, Mr. Skidmore was engaged in 
the grain business in Cincinnati for 
18 years. He served the milling com- 
pany first as sales representative in 
Florida, then as district sales manag- 
er with headquarters at Columbia. 
For the past several years he has 
been a special mill representative, 
handling private label and bulk flour 
business. 

Through the new brokerage firm 
Mr. Skidmore will continue in the 
flour business. The firm will have 
headquarters at Columbia. 

Another son, W. M. Skidmore, is 
the general sales manager of the Yu- 
kon Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, Okla. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


ARGENTINE ORDERS HIKE 
IN 1950 WHEAT ACREAGE 


WASHINGTON — The Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture has called on 
growers to increase the wheat acre- 
age, now being seeded, to about 17 
million acres. This would be a sub- 
stantial increase over the small wheat 
area of the past two years, and would 
bring the acreage back to the 1940- 
44 level, though still not up to pre- 
war averages. 

No official estimate of last season’s 
acreage has been released. It was, 
however, believed to be about the 
same as the 1947-48 area of 13.5 
million acres. Trade sources are re- 


ported to be pessimistic about the 
prospects of that area being exceed- 
ed this season, since the season was 
already advanced when the appeal 
for increased acreage was made. La- 
bor shortages and high labor costs 
have contributed to the smaller acre- 
ages. Dissatisfaction with prices paid 
producers is also reported to have 
affected seedings. In addition to these 
continuing influences, scarcity of 
good seed may be a factor this sea- 
son. 

Though the ministry’s statement 
included a reference to a guarantee 
of remunerative prices, no definite 
price was mentioned. Growers are re- 
ported to feel that the price would 
have to be higher than the $1.86 bu. 
set for the 1948-49 crop in order to 
increase acreage. 

Government help was promised in 
the provision of seed and credit. In 
addition, priority is to be given to 
foreign exchange for farm machin- 
ery repair parts. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NAMED TO USDA POST 


WASHINGTON-~~Herbert M. Peet, 
Seattle, Wash., has been appointed 
by Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture to be the Pacific North- 
west field representative of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture effective 
July 22. He succeeds George Hudson, 
who has served in that capacity since 
1946. In recent years Mr. Peet has 
been closely identified with public 
conservation work in the Pacific 
Northwest, where he resides. At one 
time: he served as assistant regional 
director of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration (Farmers Home Admin- 
istration) in the Pacific Northwest 
and he has devoted much time to the 
development of natural resources 
planning in association with state 
and federal agencies. 


A. J. HAILE RETIRES AS 
CENTENNIAL GRAIN CHIEF 


SPOKANE—Arthur J. Haile, 70, 
has retired as superintendent of. the 
grain division of Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co. Succeeding him is J. W. 
Holt, former assistant superintendent. 

One of the best known grain men 
in the Northwest, Mr. Haile has 
headed Centennial’s grain division 
since World War I. He came here in 
1900: from Missouri, took up a home- 
stead. tract, and became warehouse 
manager for the Cunningham dis- 
trict of Centennial. 

Mr. Haile is generally credited 
with introducing Baart wheat, now 
one of this area’s mainstays as a 
spring wheat, to this region. 

In 1916 he was transferred to Spo- 
kane as Centennial’s traveling repre- 
sentative, and two years later was 
named to head the grain division. He 
headed the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn. for two consecutive 
terms before the war, and has~ been 
president of the Spokane Transpor- 
tation Club. 

Moritz Milburn, president of the 
company, honored Mr. ‘Haile at a 
dinner recently in Seattle, where 
other top executives of the company 
were present. Mr. Haile will catch 
up on his hunting and fishing, but 
intends to follow the grain trade 
closely. 


GROCERY DISTRIBUTORS 
EXPOSITION SCHEDULED 


NEW YORK—The grocery distribu- 
tors’ exhibit sponsored by the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. has been scheduled for Jan. 
28-31 to coincide with the annual 
convention of the National Canners 
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Assn. and other food groups at At- 
lantic City. 

The exposition, inaugurated last 
year, is now established as an inte- 
gral part of the National-American’s 
annual convention, officials of the or- 
ganization announced. The 1950 ex- 
hibit will be held at the Ambassador 
Hotel. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BINS ADDED 


VILLA GROVE, ILL. — Two new 
storage bins slated to give the Villa 
Grove Farmers Elevator an addition- 
al 38,000 bu. grain storage capacity) 
are nearing completion here. The con- 
crete. stave bins are expected to b< 
ready by Aug. 10, according to For- 
rest H. Koehn, elevator manager. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Trade Agreement 
Confirmed 


LONDON—Official confirmation of 
the conclusion of a new agreement 
between Russia and Britain for the 
supply of coarse grains during the 
next 12 months has been given to 
members of the House of Commons 
by Harold Wilson, president of th« 
British Board of Trade. 

No details are available at present 
because the grain deal is conditional! 
upon the signing of a full agreement 
involving the supply of other goods 
and for the delivery of machinery 
rubber and wool to Russia. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the deal cov- 
ers the supply of approximately 1 
million tons of feedstuffs during the 
next 12 months. 

In 1948 Britain. obtained 750,000 
tons of coarse grains from Russia 
out of a total.import figure of 2.3 
million tons. Negotiations are cur- 
rently proceeding for the finalization 
of the agreement and an official an- 
nouncement is expected shortly. The 
discussions between the two countries 
began a year ago and after talks 
broke down earlier this year, the mat- 
ter was considered to be closed. How- 
ever, in March Russia suggested the 
conclusion of a one year agreement 
instead of the proposed five year con- 
tract and this proposition was accept- 
ed by the British, since the authori- 
ties were anxious to insure supplies 
for September and later, when re- 
serves would be depleted. 

The new negotiations were pro- 
tracted because of some divergence 
of opinion on the question of price, 
since the British representatives re- 
fused to pay the enhanced prices 
which Russia had been in the habit 
of receiving from all deficit countries 
during the past two years. Many 
traders had stated that private en- 
terprise would have been in a posi- 
tion to conclude deals at prices more 
advantageous to Britain. It is now 
understood that the Russians have 
agreed to base the agreement on 
prices at present ruling in the world 
markets. 

Whether the contract provisions 
will arrange for prices to be on a 
sliding scale to allow for any price 
moves during the next 12 months is 
a question at present being debated 


.in London market circles. 


The Russian coarse grains, together 
with those obtained from the Argen- 
tine and Yugoslavia, will not mate- 
rially add to Britain’s feedstuffs re- 
sources since the deals were required 
to complete the planned import pro- 
gram for the year commencing Sep- 
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: tember, 1949. Despite these agree- 
_ments, the British supply position ‘is 


still difficult and a warning has been 
given to the hog rearing industry 
that it would be false optimism to 


anticipate any increase in the quan- , 


tity of feedstuffs imported into Bri- 
tain. Supplies are likely to be on the 
same level for some time to come. 
It was anticipated that the proposed 
purchases in North America would 
enable feeders to increase their stocks 
of hogs, but it is now considered like- 
ly that this plan will have to be 
shelved in view of the cuts in the 
spending of dollars, a situation which 
arises from the recently announced 
crisis in the balance of payments sit- 
uation between the sterling and dol- 
lar areas. Feed purchases are af- 
fected, although wheat supplies will 
remain untouched for the time being. 

The necessity for stepping up the 
supplies of animal.feed is recognized 
ty the British authorities, but stress 
i: laid upon the resources of the 
country in growing more cereals. This 
may have to be done at the expense 
of wheat, a situation which will part- 
ly nullify the efforts to persuade the 
government to reduce the extraction 
rate of flour in order to provide more 
millfeed for stock owners. 


A major source of concern for the 
Eritish agricultural authorities is the 
continuing shortage of protein, a-de- 
ficiency which is likely to be intensi- 
fied next winter. Urgent representa- 
tions are being made by feedmen in 
an effort to persuade the government 
to assist. Unfortunately, the dollar 
supply position precludes the pur- 
chase of protein in North America. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT BOARD’S SALES 
EQUAL FARM DELIVERIES 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board in the 1948-49 crop year to 
date has disposed of an amount of 
wheat equal to the quantity delivered 
to it by farmers in western Canada 
since Aug. 1, last year. The extent 
to which the board can make further 
export sales between now and the 
harvesting of the new crop will de- 
pend largely upon producers’ market- 
ings during the next few weeks. 

The Canadian Wheat Board made 
this announcement in a statement re- 
leased July 16 to acquaint wheat 
producers in the prairie provinces 
with the progress made in disposing 
of wheat delivered by farmers in the 
1948-49 crop year. 

From Aug. 1, 1948, to July 7, 1949, 
wheat producers in western Canada 
delivered 282 million bushels of wheat 
to the board. This is a substantial 
part of the deliveries which might be 
expected from a western wheat crop 
of 363 million bushels harvested in 
1948, 

Remaining wheat stocks in Canada 
consist of (a) wheat committed for 
export in the next 60 days; (b). wheat 
to meet requirements of Canadian 
mills for the production of export and 
domestic flour until the 1949 crop 
becomes available, and (c) wheat rep- 
resenting unshippable stocks in in- 
terior and seaboard storage positions 
throughout Canada. 

In requesting increased wheat de- 
liveries, the board reports the need 
particularly acute in areas tributary 
to Churchill, which includes ‘most of 
north-central Saskatchewan. Ocean 
freight has been chartered for the 
Hudson Bay port considerably in ex- 
cess of the volume of wheat presently 
in sight, and this necessitates a 
prompt increase in wheat deliveries 
to country elevators in the Churchill 
freight rate area. 
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A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
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‘CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


M. M. Bosworta Company 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PHONES: 
9.2682 - 9-2683 - 9-2684 - 9-9776 - 9-0477 - LD 348 - LD 530 























WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 
Increase Your Repeat Business 


-]KMENTE & CO. Inc. 


‘Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
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AMENDMENT TO PRAYERS 
FOR RAIN—A. W. Erickson, the 
man who digs and drills for facts 
about the moisture conditions affect- 
ing crops, and who has currently 
distinguished himself by being first 
to realize and report the magnitude 
of losses to this year’s grain crops in 
the Southwest from excessive rain- 
fall and disease infestation, suggests 
to those who pray for rain in the 
Southwest that they should add to 
their supplications the following 
phrase, “and please give us lots of 
wind and sunshine immediately after 
the rain.” These paragraphs from his 
recent address before Rotary Club- 
bers in Colorado explain: 

“A word of caution to those of you 
who pray for rain may not be amiss. 
The wheat plants, especially on deep 
moisture summer-fallows, cannot 
make use of much more than 4 
inches of water per month. On high 
altitude (over 3,000 ft.) the evapora- 
tion is less and the nights cooler. 
There, 3 in. per month is better. This 
year all over the plains region from 
Texas up we had from 8 to 11 inches 
of rainfall in May and from 5 to 8 
in. in June. If I did not do anything 
but sit in an office and read rainfall 
records I could have told you this 
wheat crop would be in _ serious 
trouble. 

“The prairie country usually has 
this kind of weather (wind and sun- 
shine after rain). That is why the 
prairie country produces good wheat. 
It is usually dry and the plants are 
forced to draw their sustenance from 
the soils where the moisture is stored. 
Wind is essential to strengthen the 
straw, help to evaporate the moisture 
pumped into the head so that the sol- 
ids drawn from the soil can be con- 
densed to form a hard, vitreous grain 
of wheat. This is so common that no 
one pays any attention to it. How- 
ever, we cannot ignore its absence, 
which this year caused part of our 
trouble. ... 
®@ How Stem Rust Works—“Stem rust 
like leaf rust is a parasite, just as the 
mistletoe is a parasite, and must 
grow on a host plant. Cut a twig 
where mistletoe is growing and you 
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will find the hard wood penetrated by 
the roots of the parasite, yet the 
mistletoe will not grow in the soil. 
Rust seeds are microscopic and called 
spores. They float in the air like fine 
particles of dust. It takes about 9 
days for them to sprout, develop into 
a growing plant which we call a rust 
pustule. When this is large enough 
we can see with the naked eye that 
it is throwing off thousands of spores 
or seeds. Some float away, many catch 
on leaves and stems nearby. Usually, 
when the third generation of spores 
begin to break out, we have what we 
see in our’ most severely infested 
fields. 

“For the-spores to catch and sprout 
requires: about 48 hours of cloudy, 
wet weather. After they sprout and 
begin to grow they thrive in warm 
sunshine the same as their host plant. 


@ “It requires from 40 to 70 tons of 
water to produce 1 bu. wheat. About 
50% of this, or 20 to 35 tons of water, 
is consumed during the last 30 days 
of the wheat plant’s life, the grain- 
making period. At the Akron, Colo., 
experiment station (4,600 ft. alt.) 
they figure about 55 tons of water 
per bushel. At 60 tons per bushel this 
figures about 2 thousand pounds of 
water for each pound of grain or 
about 1 thousand pounds per pound of 
grain used up during the last 30 days. 

“This is an enormous water-ex- 
tracting, pumping and distilling job 
going on over every acre of wheat. 
Take a summer-fallow which produces 
40 bu. an acre and one bushel is 
produced on a little plot of ground 
1/40th of an acre. That is 4 square 
rods, or a plot 33 ft. square. During 
the last 30 days that remarkable 
process of Nature is extracting and 
pumping out of the soil, lifting it 
up three to four feet above the 
ground—pushing it into the little re- 
ceptacles we call grain and evapo- 
rating it into the air at the rate of 
about 1,500 pounds of water per 
day out of that little plot. It must go 
through the sap conveying tubes in 
the straw walls, which are very fine. 
The solids of the earth, with some 
things taken out of the air, are high- 
ly diluted in order to go through 
those tubes, and the pressure exerted 
by the roots runs about 90 to 100 
lb. a square inch. 

“Do you get the picture? The roots 
of the rust plants puncture the sap- 
conveying tubes of the wheat plants’ 
straw walls, the pressure goes off 
and the grains cannot fill. The 
plumbing system is broken. 

“The effect of powdery mildew 
hardens the nodes (joints) of the 
plants and throttles or cuts off the 


flow of sap and the wheat heads have 
light or no grains. 
“The -effect of glume blotch de- 


‘stroys the membrane which connects 


the grain with its source of moisture 
supply and we have only poorly filled 
grains.” 

® Rubber Boots in the “Dust Bowl”— 
Mr. Erickson is, as our readers well 
know, a rhymster of no mean virtue. 
Thus he jingles the story of how this 
year the rains came to what once was 
called, by the political fatteners upon 
calamity, “the dust bowl”: 


IT RAINED 


They were making masks in Kansas 
To exclude the biting dust 
That in choking clouds was rolling 
From the earth’s dry, crumbling 
crust. 


They were swearing oaths in Kansas 
And the other prairie states, 

As their scorching terms upbraided 
Their new maelstrom of their fates. 


They were going to leave their plows 
Where the elements and rust 

Would dissolve their iron structure 
Into particles of dust. 


From the plains of Amarillo 
To the Platte’s alfalfa waves 
They were going to leave the country 
To the coyotes and the knaves. 


Now they are working on the prairies 
Making dust mask substitutes, 

But they wear them somewhat lower 
And they call them rubber boots. 


They still swear upon the prairies 
For it’s in the plainsmen’s blood 
But it’s flat and automatic 
As they waddle in the mud. 


Yes, they’re swearing on the prairies 
From Floydada to the Sioux, 
And they’re burning up the writers 
Who described their dust stroms’ 
hue. 


But between retorts they're planning 

How to “seed the ground” this fall, 

That the next year’s bumper wheat 
crop 


May be greatest of them all. 
e®ee 


THE COVER PICTURE—Yes, you 
can still find the horse-drawn reaper 
and binder in action, though the 
great wheat plains are not the most 
promising place to look for one. Our 
photographer found the subject of 
this week’s cover picture in Indiana. 
Sometimes one wonders, though, 
what has become of the agricultural 
horse of yesteryear. You rarely see 
him at work in the flelds over large 
areas of the central west and the 
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far west. Nor do you see him in con- 
tented retirement nibbling clover ir 
a pasture. But he’s around some. 
where, as indicated by the govern- 
ment statistics on farm animal popu- 
lation. Currently there are in the 
U.S., according to this authority, 
nearly 6 million horses and colts, to 
say nothing of 2,353,000 mules anc 
mule colts. These figures show 
10% decline from 1948, and compar- 
with 1938-47 averages of 9.5 millio: 
and 3.6 million, respectively. 


Historic Controversy 


Just where the first use of whea 
occurred is controversial. It has bee: 
found that in the Near East ther: 
are traces of Neolithic Age potter) 
decorated with evidence of wheat 
There have been definite traces 0: 
wheat found in connection with the 
Swiss Lake Dwellers; prehistori: 
men who built their houses on piles 
in the water, probably to secure a 
better defensive position against at 
tackers. Of course China has been 
baking for 40 centuries of recorded 
history and in all probability before 
that. For thousands of years B.C. 
bread was baked in Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea, Greece and Rome. 


& & & ECONOMICS — The cou- 
ple not long ago bought a “farm” on 
the outskirts of the city where the 
husband holds a good job. The lady 
was telling about her 100 pullets, 
from which she was getting 80 eggs 
a day. “But,” she said, “we don’t 
make any money from the chickens 
because we have to buy all our feed, 
and it is too high priced.” Question- 
ing revealed that she was paying a 
“hired man” $8 a day to take care of 
the chickens as a principal chore, 
because she didn’t “know anything 
about chickens, and they are a lot of 
work.” The hand’s wages, if charged 
against the egg production, amounted 
to 10¢ an egg, or $1.20 a dozen. But 
she continued to insist that it was 
the. excessive cost of feed that kept 
her from a profitable chicken venture 
All the other ladies at the cocktai! 
party clucked in sympathy.—H. E. Y. 
in Feedstuffs. 


Johnny cake, which, as everyone 
knows, is a corn bread made with 
eggs and milk, is from “journey 
cake,” . states Merriam-Webster’s. 
However, H. L. Mencken, in “Th 
American Language,” gives the orig- 
inal form as “Shawnee cake.” 
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BUILDERS OF THE HOUSE, AND 
MAKERS OF ITS TRADITION 
An institution is the lengthened shadow 

of one man.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

> > —® 


T is with profound regret that The North- 
western Miller announces the retirement from 


active duty of the two oldest members of its staff 


in point of service, Robert E. Sterling and Wil- 
liam C. Nichols. This regret is tempered, how- 
ever, by the satisfaction with which their asso- 
ciates view the relief of these men from long 
and faithful devotion to duty. It is tempered also 
by the knowledge that The Northwestern Miller 
and its staff cannot really lose them, because of 
the permanence of their contributions to the wel- 
fare of the enterprise to which they have given 
of their best for more than 50 years. 

Mr. Nichols and Mr. Sterling have earned dis- 
tinetion far beyond that which is customarily ac- 
corded to men engaged in business journalism. 
’o Mr. Sterling must certainly be given the ac- 
claim of having been recognized for over a quar- 
ter of a century as one of the greatest of con- 
temporary editorial writers. And Mr. Nichols, in 
the area of business administration and through 
iis wide personal contacts within the industries 
served by this journal, has achieved a measure of 
friendship and reciprocal good will such as is not 
the fortune of all men. 

Mr. Sterling, too, has been a business builder. 
Chairman of the board of directors of the Miller 
Publishing Co. since 1924, his was a major role 
in the establishment of administrative and ed- 
itorial policies. Founder of the Kansas City of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller, he carried the 
fortunes of his company to a high level of success. 
His contribution to the building of the flour em- 
pire of the Southwest was perhaps of even great- 
er magnitude. 

Both of these distinguished veterans owe much 
to their predecessor and teacher, William C. 
Edgar. They have contrived, to the entire satis- 
faction and with the conscious alliance of their 
associates, to perpetuate the bold, forthright, 
vigorous and original ideas and principles of the 
first great editor and publisher of The North- 
western Miller. Thus. the staff of today—and, it 
is to be hoped, that of tomorrow—falls heir to a 
reinforced and invigorated tradition. 

It is no secret to those who know intimately 
the men who comprise the personnel of this jour- 
nal that there is about them a certain self-con- 
sciousness over the reputation they are called up- 
on to sustain. This is not at all a.matter of con- 
ceit. It is merely the anxious but not unwilling 
recognition and acceptance of an obligation 
which, under less capable leadership, they might 
never have been able to assume. That they do 
assume it and will accept it within the compass 
of their own lights and qualities can certainly 
be taken entirely for granted. 

This brings us to a new threshold and to the 
new tomorrow. There will be other editors and 
other business managers. The ones who are gone 
are not the last, and would be the last to think 
so. The Northwestern Miller of tomorrow will not 
be different in the essentials of manners and pur- 
poses which have been patterned by the joint ef- 
fort and likemindedness of three generations of 
business journalists devoted to the welfare of a 
deserving industry. ; 
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PERILOUS PEACETIME CONTROLS 


ROPOSALS to give the President of the U.S. 

peacetime powers to impose direct control 
over commodity prices, rationing and allocation 
are opposed by the Committee of Economic De- 
velopment. This body is a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
organization supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions from business concerns. Its purpose is 
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to help determine through objective research 
those economic policies that would encourage 
the attainment of high production and employ- 
ment within the framework of a free society. 
It sees in the President’s move for peacetime 
powers commensurate with wartime powers a 
threat not only to the national economy but also 
to the social order in which we live. 

CED’s policy committee voices its belief that: 
“Depending on the extent of their coverage and 
the length of time they are in force, direct 
controls undermine both our political and economic 
institutions by: (1) increasing the power of the 
executive at the expense of the legislature, and 
(2) substituting administrative decisions for the 
automatic operation of the price system and de- 
priving the country of the advantage of a market 
economy.” 

“Controls introduced to deal with peacetime 
problems .. . could easily become permanent 
features of the economy,” it adds. 

CED has consistently held that government 
must take affirmative action to maintain economic 
stability, the policy committee says, reaffirming 
its position that this goal “can and should be 
approached through monetary, fiscal and other 
policies that are not open to the objections we 
raise against direct controls.”’ The committee’s 
objections do not extend to “such controls as are 
necessary to protect the health and safety of the 
community, to maintain an effective monetary 
system or to further military security.” 

“To substitute direct controls for the price 
system,” reads the current CED policy statement, 
“is to attack the private enterprise system at 
one of the points where it works best and to 
introduce government intervention in an area 
where it is bound to be inefficient. The process— 
largely automatic—of adjusting the supplies of 
the multitude of commodities to the demands for 
them is one of the great achievements of the 
market economy. 

“If government attempts to decide in detail 
what shall be produced and how it shall be dis- 
tributed, there will inevitably be unsatisfied de- 
mands for some commodities and unsaleable 
supplies of others. The very complexity of the 
task insures that, even with the utmost adminis- 
trative skill, serious mistakes will be made.” 

An administration that possesses wide powers 
is inevitably subjected to the strongest pressure 
to use them to reach political and social objec- 
tives other than those originally intended, rather 
than run the gauntlet of legislative criticism and 
debate. While our legislative system is not perfect, 
it does, in most cases, achieve rule by the demo- 
cratic process. To attempt to legislate through the 
administrative process is the surest road to min- 
ority rule. 

Proposals to assist groups suffering from ex- 
cessive price increases in certain commodities 
should be presented for public discussion as 
outright subsidies, the committee says. Their cost 
would then be reflected in the budget so that they 
could be debated on their merits. Direct controls, 
on the other hand, furnish a device whereby 
social change, whether meritorious or not, can be 
accomplished without exposure to the critical 
light of the democratic process. 

As to requests for standby controls to be 
used only in case of emergency, the committee 
points out that they would be likely to be used 
before it could be seen whether the market 
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mechanism would make the -needed adjustments. 
To be convinced on this point, one has only to 
consider the controls that might now be in force 
had the control authority been granted a year ago. 


A BREAK FOR BUREAUCRACY 


ISCUSSING the continuing trend of our na- 

tional administration toward a,strongly cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic domination.of business by the 
government, the editor of the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) 
Herald - Dispatch comments that President Tru- 
man must be thanking his lucky stars that one 
of his rash bits of advice, propounded as some- 
thing of a threat less than a year ago, wasn’t 
heeded. If it had been, the United States now 
would be in the steel business, with plant capacity 
beyond production needs and expansion just be- 
ing attained as a slump begins. 

The presidential threat that the government 
would erect competitive plants if private estab- 
lishments couldn’t produce in sufficient quantities 
is forcibly recalled now that demand has fallen 
below the supply, with mills running at 85% of 
capacity. There was difficulty in keeping up in the 
early period of peace time reconversion. Steel 
plants themselves had to change over from mili- 
tary to civilian production. The pent-up accumu- 
lation of demand caused critical steel shortages 
in many industries. 

The Sleepy Eye éditor, considering our lucky 
escape from government in business in the steel 
line, asks the question: “What would the gov- 
ernment do with steel plants had they been built? 
Close them and forget the billions they cost? Use 
taxpayer money to finance them and force pri- 
vate plants to the wall, thus paving the way for 
nationalization—which is a polite term for social- 
ization—of the steel industry? It’s not a pleasant 
thought, but worth remembering when next the 
government talks about building plants to boost 
production.” 

This comment is particularly timely when the 
administration is launching a government-backed 
and financed grain storage program. The grain 
storage development, like the threat against the 
steel industry, has more of politics than common 
sense in it, and the politicians depend to some 
extent upon a lack of understanding of its im- 
plications by the general public in order to gain 
what they hope will be a popular acceptance of 
their program. 
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DOUGHNUTS WON THE WAR 


ETERANS of World War I know what won 

their battles for them. It was the doughnut. 
And if Congressional Medals could be given for 
that sort of thing they would be the first to pro- 
pose it. They are likely to be inspired with a 
thought of some such recognition by the recent 
retirement of the doughnut lady, Helen Purvi- 
ance, the Salvation Army officer who first thought 
of serving doughnuts to American troops on the 
battle fronts in France. 

Lt. Col. Purviance now is a genial, gray-haired 
woman of 60, who obligingly poses with a dough- 
nut in her fingers as she tells the story of how, 
in 1917, she was sent to a small village behind 
the front lines, and there in a moment of com- 
passion for the tired, cold, ration-starved Yanks, 
made up a batch of sinkers upon a long-remem- 
bered family recipe. And so there began one of 
the greatest of all wartime legends. 

The first doughnuts were multiplied into 
miraculous millions, and they warmed the hearts 


and lifted the spirits of millions of fighting men. 
It was a victorious combination, and so it is to- 


day. Caesar’s armies marched on their stomachs, 
as the schoolboy Latin has it, but they’d have 
rolled to victory, as did those of, Pershing and 
later of all the American generals of World War 
Il, if they had had Helen’s doughnuts. 
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HERE is careful planning behind 
the quality of IMPERIAL flour... 
right from the start. The first essential 
of good flour is good wheat. That’s why 
our wheat buyers maké a pre-harvest 


survey of farms near our. buying sta- 
tions, so that they know exactly where 
to find the choice wheats for better bak- 
ing flour. It is a system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection that can’t be surpassed. 








The 


WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing” 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Failure of the hoped-for buy- 
ing of bran for grasshopper bait has had 
a weakening effect on the bran market 
this week, and this situation was heightened 
by the heavy spring wheat flour buying 
late in the week, which buyers assumed 
would result in increased feed production. 
Prices are $3.50 ton lower than a week ago. 
Middlings and red dog are holding about 
unchanged, with demand about equaling 
supplies. Quotations July 25: bran $42.50@ 
43, standard midds. $47@47.50, flour midds. 
$53.50@54, red dog $56@56.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend lower 
and supplies are adequate; pure bran $44.50, 
standard bran $43.50, standard midds. $48.50, 
flour midds. $54, mixed feeds $51, red dog 
$56.50. 

Kansas City: Due to the enlarged flour 
sales and the prospective improvement in 
supplies of millfeed, the market has staged 
a mild reverse at Kansas City and prices 
for bran, especially, are considerably lower 
this week. Shorts have held fairly steady. 
Demand is only moderate for shorts and 
slow for bran. Quotations July 25: bran 
$40@40.50, shorts $47.50@48. 


Wichita: Demand for bran is fair, with 
offerings ample. Demand for shorts is good, 
with supplies scarce. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $40@41, shorts $48@48.50; 
bran declined $3 ton, shorts advanced 
$4.50@5 ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bur- 
laps: wheat bran $46@47, gray shorts $54.50 
@55.50, delivered TCP, $4@5 lower on bran 
but $1.50@2.50 higher on shorts, compared 
to a week previous. Demand for bran is 
slightly less active, but still good for 
shorts. Bran is offered freely but offerings 
of shorts are light. 

Salina: Demand is fair for bran and 
excellent for shorts, with bran $2.50 ton 
lower and shorts $3 ton higher. Supplies of 
bran are ample, but shorts remain tight. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $42@ 
42.50, gray shorts $47.50@48. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $3.30 
lower on bran, 60¢ higher on mill run and 
$4.50 higher on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $43.20@44.20, mill run $46.80 
@ 47.80, shorts $50.50@51.50. Mixed or pool 
ears $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Milifeed interest was re- 
versed last week, with shorts getting the 
big play and bran in short demand. Jobbers 
and mixers of the Southeast were showing 
keen interest in the heavier offal. Bran 
prices slumped $4 ton to $40.75@41.25, 
Kansas City basis; gray shorts advanced 
$4.50 ton to $48@48.50. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $45.50@46, standard 
midds. $50@51, flour midds. $56.50@57, red 
dog $59@60. 

St. Louis: The market is rather indiffer- 
ent, The trade is showing very little in- 
terest. Bran was off $1 with a lack of de- 
mand, gray shorts 50¢ up on a fair demand. 
There is no interest in forward stuff. Quota- 
tions: bran $45.75@46.25, gray shorts $50.75 
@ 51.25. 

Buffalo: The demand for millfeeds and 
the output have been fairly well in balance. 
Government buying for grasshopper bait 
was not as heavy as it has been previ- 
ously so the supply was not as far out of 
line. Prices of middlings and other heavy 
grades of feeds have been holding fairly 
well. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $51.50 
@52, standard midds. $53@53.50, flour midds. 
$59.50@60, red dog $59.50@60. 

Boston: Trading was dull in the local 
millfeed market this week in comparison 
with the recent activity influenced by the 
extended drouth in this area. Dealers re- 
ported, however, that buying interest was 
fairly good on spot goods but slow on for- 
ward commitments. Prices were irregular 
with the weekly range extremely narrow. 
Spring bran is $1.50 higher, while middlings 
are $2.50 lower. Mixed feeds eased 50¢ and 
red dog showed a gain of 50¢. Quotations 
July 23: spring bran $58, middlings $60, 
mixed feeds $59, red dog $65. 

Philadelphia: Dealers reported a continu- 
ation of the hand-to-mouth trade that has 
characterized the summer doldrums. Prices 
remained fairly steady, with no variation 
downward sufficient enough to encourage 
any trading other than that necessary to 
keep inventories at minimum standards. 
Bran holds steady with no change in the 
price of $68 of the previous week. A fur- 
ther decline of $2 from last week finds 
standard midds. at $60, while red dog 
recovered to $70, a price $2 over that of 
last week. 

Pittsburgh: Advancing prices for millfeeds 
resulted in increased buying of all types. 
Retail trade is splendid. Dealers buy only to 
fill a 30-day schdeule, but they must buy 
liberally to meet the apparent needs of this 
period, based on the present rate of sales. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
KANSAS 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade. 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Corn SPECIALTIES 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 




















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 


Whitewater, Kansas 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING €O. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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A Complete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Suppli are abundant to meet all needs. 
Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $55.50 
@55.80, standard midds. $56.50@57.80, flour 
midds. $67@67.80, red dog $65.50@68.80. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was very 
quiet, with posted lists a dollar or so high- 
er than the levels at which occasional 
trades were reported. While production is 
not heavy, flour mills are well caught up 
on contracts, and every few days a mill 
finds itself with some cars on track which 
it has to move at once, and in order to do 
so of course it is necessary to shade the 
market. The feed trade is not buying heav- 
ily. Dairy business is slow and the market 
on new crop grains is not yet made, so feed 
millers are keeping their millfeed inven- 
tories low. While trades have been reported 
at $48, most price lists call for $49@50, 
delivered common transit points. 

New Orleans: With the unsettled condi- 
tion of the milifeed market, buyers are 
reluctant to make commitments, although 
some business is being worked. Both mixers 
and jobbers are limiting their purchases 
to shipment within a week. Offerings on 
bran are freer with the dropping market 
and the cessation of grasshopper bait buy- 
ing. Shorts are up approximately $4 within 
the week and prices are holding firm. Ex- 
port inquiries are light and no sales were 
reported. Bran $50.25@50.75, shorts $57.50 
@58. 

Portland: Mill run $48, middlings $53 ton. 

Ogden: Milifeed prices dropped $2 during 
the past week, with trade firm and demand 
and supply equal. Mills are operating to 
capacity six days a week and are booked 





"nearly through August. Quotations: red 


bran and mill run $48, middlings $53; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $55, mid- 
dlings $60; to California: red bran and 
mill run $55.50, middlings $60.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Middlings are very 
scarce, but bran and shorts are in fair 
supply. Quotations: bran $58, shorts $60, 
middlings $62, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is a continued good de- 
mand for all types of millfeeds, and stocks 
are moving freely. The reduced output, 
owing to a slackening in the demand for 
flour, is going from western mils to east- 
ern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $50, shorts 
$52; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: There continues to be no im- 
provement in domestic demand and no signs 
of any change at current price levels com- 
pared with other types of feed. Prairie mills 
are feeling the export pinch, and many are 
operating only part time. Stocks in dealers’ 
hands here are not burdensome. Prices are 
unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran $54.55, 
shorts $57.55, middlings $58.55 (nominal). 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 








PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 








RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are steady 
to 10¢ lower than a week ago. Demand 
continues dull, with no tendency of buyers 
to cover future needs. Quotations July 25: 
pure white $4.45, medium $4.20, dark $3.85 
sacked, Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia: Unusual strength on the 
price of rye practically brought to a halt 
a market that was slow and spotty at 
best. Few sales were reported, and these 
were small ones on the part of reluctant 
purchasers who held off buying except to 
replenish stocks to safe minimums. The 
quotation of rye white is up 20@25¢ over 
last week at $4.85@4.95. 


St. Louis: Flour prices are 20@50¢ up 
and rye meal is 15¢ higher. Sales and 
shipping directions are slow. Pure white 
$4.80, medium $4.60, dark $3.25, rye meal 
$4.45. 

New York: Rye flour buying continues 
on fill-in basis with the upswing in market 
causing most bakers to hold off. Pure 
white patents, July 23, $4.60@4.75. 


Chicago: Rye flour business continued 
spotty, and interest was lacking. The usual 
amount of small lot buying prevails. Direc- 
tions were fair. White patent rye $4.25@ 
4.50, medium. $4.05@4.20, dark $3.20@3.80. 


Pittsburgh: The sale of rye flours is con- 
tinuing to go along at a slow tempo. Both 
bakers and jobbers buy only to satisfy 
nearby needs. No long-term commitments 
are being made, and a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy seems to be the rule until the 
new crop prices are better known. Direc- 
tions are good. Rye flour, fancy white, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $4.75@4.79, medium 
$4.45@4.59, dark $4.04@4.25, blended $5.74@ 
5.75, rye meal $4.25 @4.39. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.70, white 
rye $6.25. 

Baffalo: The rye flour trade has re- 
mained the same during the past week. 
Prices are unchanged and sales have been 
low with Buffalo buyers awaiting new 
crop developments. Quotations July 23, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $4.95@5, dark $3.85@3.90, 
medium $4.75@4.80. 








Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Ghicago 
Board of Trade, July 16, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
14 o” 





Buffalo ........ 114 51 3 
Afloat ........ oe os so 
Lakes ..:....... 
New York ...... 3 
COMME sc cccccacse 
Totals. .......- 117 51 314 ¥' 
Previous week .. 324 202 314 108 


July 17, 1948 ... 35 683 ee 754 
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KANSAS 


Turn to SUNNY KANSAS when 


you have a tough bread produc- 
tion problem and you will find the 
kind of flour that can stand up 
to mixing and baking difficulties. 
This superior flour is milled par- 
ticularly for bakers from choicer 


wheats of proved baking value. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA - 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


"UWE 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
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Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


The 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants : Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—Some Canadian trade 
officials believe that the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement will collapse in 
1950 unless some new international 
trade deal is made. Canada wants 
dollars for her wheat. Britain is so 
short of dollars she is turning away 
from dollar nations and placing re- 
liance on barter deals with other 
countries. So far most officials are 
confident that Britain will fulfill her 
contract to accept 140 million bush- 
els of Canadian wheat at $2 bu. in 
the 1949-50 crop year. After that 
Canada will have to rely on Britain’s 
adherence to the world wheat agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, Canada is working 
to convert her economy from that of 
a raw material country to a manufac- 
turing country. This year, according 
to reports, Canadians will spend $3,- 
400,000,000 in private and govern- 
mental investments. The tendency is 
to get away from dependence on 
selling food and raw products in one 
area in order to get the money to 
buy needed manufactured products 
in another area. 


CANADA-U.K. 
TRADE DIPS 


Canada could supply the United 
Kingdom with more than half her 
annual food requirements, with the 
exception of bacon, if the U.K. had 
the ability to pay, according to Ca- 
nadian trade exports. Generally 
Britain’s dollar scarcity was respon- 
sible for a recent dip in the amount 
_of foodstuffs moving across the At- 
lantic from Canadian shores and also 
for Britain buying more foodstuffs 
from iron-curtain and other coun- 
tries on a barter basis to the detri- 
ment of Canadian farmers. However, 
notwithstanding the dollar shortage, 
the United Kingdom is still making 
large-scale food purchases in the 
Dominion and the government is 
striving to keep that market open. 
Currently Canada is supplying U.K. 
with about $400 million worth of food 
a year Which amount is far below 
war-year purchases. The U.K. is still 
taking a big portion of Canada’s 
wheat production. In the 1949-50 
crop year Canada will ship 140 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat at $2 a bushel. 
Similarly Canada is shipping 50 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese this year at 30¢ 
lb. Eggs are in greater supply and 
Canadian producers have viewed with 
disappointment the 1949 Anglo-Cana- 
dian egg contract which was smaller 
than the one completed the previous 
year. The bacon contract was for 160 
million pounds at $36 cwt., but it is 
not expected that even 80 million 
pounds will be shipped as Canadian 
hog production has been so light that 
suppliers are finding it difficult to look 
after domestic consumption. 


CANADA SETS 
EXPORT RECORD 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics cal- 
culations show that Canada estab- 
lished a peacetime record for exports 
last year. If prices had remained con- 
stant in the 10-year period, 1938-48, 
their value last year would have been 
$1,464,000,000 rather than $3,110,000,- 
000. An outstanding feature of trade 
in 1948, the report said, was the un- 
precedented increase with the U.S. 
Imports from that country were re- 
duced from 76.7% to 68.5% while ex- 
ports were 48.9%, an all-time high. 
This concentration of trade with one 





By A. H. Bailey 


single country has rare counter- 
parts in world trade, according to 
the report. While expansion oc- 
curred in this direction, exports to 
the sterling area and European coun- 
tries declined. Influences which helped 
mould Canada’s pattern of foreign 
trade were the 1947 Geneva confer- 
ence, as a result of which tariff re- 
ductions were made by participating 
countries, and the Marshall plan, 
which enabled western Europe to 
maintain a high rate of imports 
which otherwise would not have been 
possible. 


CANADA CUTS 
SHIPPING 


Montreal shipowners say that the 
expected cuts in Canadian purchases 
by Britain will add to an already 
tough situation so far as Canadian 
shipping is concerned. Except for 
grain, a commodity they believe the 
British will continue to buy here, 
shippers declare there will hardly be 
an item on which shipments will not 
be cut. Delays, not serious yet, have 
already cropped up in a number of 
sailings due to slow arrivals. Also 
freight rates are dropping to a point 
where it is hardly profitable for Can- 
ada to carry the shipments in her 
own vessels. For example, the cost of 
moving a ton of grain to the conti- 
nent now has dropped to $5 whereas 
during the war years it was almost 
double that amount. The whole thing 
boils down to a question of an over- 
supply of tonnage to carry the goods 
but not enough to go around, one 
shipowner said. Newfoundland trade 
has also been hit. Freight to Canada’s 
newest province has dropped because 
of the all-rail haul and sailing de- 
lays are being experienced in this 
service too. The grain movement 
from the lakes has slowed down, 
principally because of the lack of 
grain at the lake head ports. Ship- 
pers claim that farmers are holding 
out for higher prices and would move 
very little until they get what they 
want. Lake shipments from the head 
of the lakes from July 1 to July 7, 
1949, totaled 3,286,559 bu., compared 
with 4,749,454 bu. for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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KING HONORS TWO MEMBERS 
OF BRITISH GRAIN TRADE 


LONDON—The British grain trade 
was again honored by King George 
on the occasion of his birthday, tra- 
ditional day for the dispensation of 
awards for work done on behalf of 
the country. 

John Beavan, chairman of the Liv- 
erpool Port Area Grain Committee, 
the body which controls grain and 
flour supplies in the area served by 
the port, was made a commander of 
the Order of the British Empire and 
is now entitled to use the letters 
C.B.E. after his name. Mr. Beavan 
has served as chairman of the com- 
mittee since the outbreak of war in 
1939 and many tributes have been 
made by traders to the drive and effi- 
ciency he has shown in handling his 
difficult task. He began his career in 
the grain trade with Richard Cornelius 
& Co. in 1901, thereafter entering 
the service of Harris Bros. & Co. In 
1912 he founded his own firm which 
traded up to the outbreak of war. He 





“acted as president of the ‘Liverpool 


Corn Trade Assn. in 1938-39. 
Recipient of the award of an offi- 
cership in the same order was Wil- 
liam Watters for services on the local 
homegrown wheat committee of his 
home town, Leicester. Mr. Watters, 
a former president of the National 
Association of Corn and Agricultural 
Merchants, has always shown con- 
siderable interest in political and edu- 
cational matters affecting the trade 
and at the outbreak of war was ap- 
pointed to an official capacity in the 
animal feed division of the Ministry 
of Food, subsequently returning to 
the service of his own firm Henry 
Watters & Co., Ltd., Leicester. 
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Wheat Board to Pay 
61'c for Oats and 
90c Bu. for Barley 


WINNIPEG — Effective Aug. 1, 
1949, oats and barley produced in the 
three prairie provinces will be mar- 
keted through an oats pool and barley 
pool operated by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, it was announced July 20, by 
the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce. 

Initial payments will be made on 
the basis of the 1949-50 support prices 
as announced by the Dominion gov- 
ernment on March 15, 1949, less all 
charges before delivery in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur. The 1949-50 
support prices announced last March 
were 61%¢ for oats and 90¢ for barley, 
basis No. 1 Feed grades in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 

In explaining the adjustments to 
be made in determining the new ini- 
tial payment, Mr. Howe pointed out 
that deductions would include an al- 
lowance of 1%¢ bu. on oats and 3¢ 
bu. on barley, these to constitute a 
reserve against country carrying 
charges and pool operating expenses 
to the lakehead. Mr. Howe said that 
the total deductions under the pool 
system include a reserve of 1%¢ for 
oats and 3¢ for barley. These would 
be about equivalent to deductions 
which have been made at country ele- 
vators under the price support policy. 
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The dominion government guaran- 
tees a minimum return to the oats 
and barley pool of 61%4¢ for oats and 
90¢ for barley on the basis of No. 1 
feed grades, in store Fort William or 
Port Arthur, for the total handling of 
the pool. 

On Aug. 1, 1949, Parts III and Iv 
of the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
will be brought into force by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board regulations ap- 
proved by the Governor in Council. 
The authorities in the three prairie 
provinces will be consulted with a 
view to having their act proclaimed. 

The Canadian Wheat Board will 
establish related initial prices for 
other grades of western oats and bar- 
ley, and these will be announced bc- 
fore the end of July. These will in- 
clude initial payment for the basic 
grades of oats and barley set forth 
in Section 4(a) of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act. These basic grades 
are for oats, Grade No. 2 Canaca 
Western, for which the initial pay- 
ment will be 65¢ bu., basis in store 
Fort William or Port Arthur, after 
deduction of the allowance; and for 
barley, Grade No. 3 Canada Western 
6 row, for which the initial payment 
will be 93¢ bu. on the same basis. 

Producers will receive the estab- 
lished initial prices at the time of 
delivery and sale of their oats and 
barley to the board. At the same 
time they will receive a producers’ 
certificate covering the quantities and 
grades so delivered and sold, which 
entitles producers to share in any 
surpluses accumulated by the board 
in the sale of oats and barley deliv- 
ered to the board between Aug. i, 
1949, and July 31, 1950. . 

Mr. Howe stated that both the 
government and the board had given 
consideration to the manner in which 
selection premiums would be paid to 
producers for special qualities of 
western oats and barley. It has been 
decided that the board will purchase 
oats and barley on the basis of ini- 
tial prices applicable to the estab- 
lished grades and that special quality 
premiums will be reflected to produc- 
ers by handling companies in the 
same manner as in the past. The pro- 
ducer should therefore make his own 
arrangements with the handling com- 
panies for malting and other pre- 
miums, the Canadian Wheat Board 
being responsible only for the basic 
grade price. 

Mr.: Howe said that the Canadian 
Wheat Board would shortly be an- 
nouncing further plans in respect to 
the handling of oats and barley in 
1949-50, but in general it is the in- 
tention of the board to use existing 
facilities for the distribution of these 
grains. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The relaxation of irk- 
some controls besetting trade today, 
a lessening of state interference in 
the commercial world and the cessa- 
tion of plans for the nationalization 
of several profitable industries, cur- 
rently schemed by British socialists, 
make up the medicine prescribed by 
many traders for the cure of the 
economic ills afflicting Britain today. 
Observers agree that if experienced 
traders were gradually given more 
and more freedom, the problems fac- 
ing the country and, what is more 
important, those facing Europe would 
be appreciably lessened. The adop- 
tion of this panacea would mean that 


By George E. Swarbreck: 





some of the 700,000 civil servants er - 
gaged in controlling the busines 
population could be released for 
more productive employment. 

It must be stressed, however, that 
freedom should come slowly, since 1 
sudden switch might cause irrepar- 
able harm to Britain’s financial an: 
professional ability and might pre- 
clude her consolidating her positio: 
in the field of international trade. 

If decontrol is delayed much long 
er one reason for taking things eas) 
would be the lack of trained youn; 
men in possession of the experienc: 
to take over from those older mer 
who felt disposed to retire. Many of 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
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Winter Wheat Flour 
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Member Millers’ National Federation 
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these young men, juniors in 1939, 
have had to take time out to help 
fight a war, but since their return 
they have proved their latent ability 
in the facile way in which they mas- 
tered a host of complicated govern- 
ment regulations. But this is not 
trade in the accepted sense of the 
term. 


Government” officials are apt to 
boast that the controlled trades, in- 
cluding the grain and flour trades, 
are actually in the hands of experi- 
enced business men and that the civil 
servants having nothing to do be- 
yond interpreting government politi- 
cal policy. In a way this apologia is 
true, for the men at present running 
the various government trading or- 
ganizations, from bulk buying to final 
distribution, are members of the 
staffs of long established firms. Yet 
many of them do not know how to 
buy and sell. They have little or no 
training as buyers and salesmen. 
Praiseworthy efforts have been made 
to provide theoretical training and 
many have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities offered by the 
various trade organizations. Unfor- 
tunately, theory without practice is of 
little use. The gradual return to free- 
dom, bolstered by the still available 
experience of the older men, should 
start now if the young men are to be- 
come expert without getting com- 
mercial indigestion in the process, 
these traders feel. 


PORTUGAL WHEAT 
FORECAST 


Although crop forecasts indicate 
that the wheat harvest in Portugal is 
expected to be unsatisfactory as a 
result of the drouth experienced last 
spring, a news item from Evora, 
Portugal gives a new angle to the 
situation. It. is stated that the wheat 
harvest is so abundant in the sur- 
rounding area that there are insuf- 
ficient buildings in which to store it. 
The National Federation of Wheat 
Producers has asked farmers to stop 
deliveries of wheat for the time be- 
ing. 
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BOOKLET ON WHEAT 


TORONTO—An interesting booklet 
entitled “The Btory of Wheat” by L. 
D. Nesbitt, superintendent of pub- 
licity for the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
has recently been distributed. The 
book covers the production and mar- 
keting of wheat. 
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Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top- 
grade materials—burlap made of finest Indian jute 
and cotton from Woods, own mills. They are closely 
woven to reduce sifting, and specially sewn so that 
they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, 
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EDUCATORS—Pictured above are the members of the Association of 
Operative Millers who are charged with the responsibility of producing 
the organization’s revision pf the Correspondence Course in Milling, 
transferred two years ago to the AOM by The Northwestern Miller and 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute of Minneapolis. The picture, taken 
during the AOM convention in Toronto, recently, shows from left to 
right: (standing) John P. Snyder, Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Prof. John M. MacKenzie, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Warren 
F. Keller, Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas; R. W. 
Bouskill, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and O. J. 
Zimmerman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who was named president 
of the AOM. Seated are J. E. Anderson, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, 
Indiana; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; C. R. Veeck, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., chairman of the AOM educa- 
tion committee, and Donald 8S. Eber, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. Members of the group not shown in the picture are W. W. Tholstrup, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Minneapolis, and Paul L. Dittemore, editor 


of Milling Production, Minneapolis. 





MINNESOTA, IOWA FLAX 
HARVESTING UNDER WAY 


MINNEAPOLIS—A sub-committee 
of the Flax Development Committee, 
recently returned from a trip through 
northern Iowa, southern and western 
Minnesota, reports that in southern 
Minnesota and northern Iowa consid- 
erable flaxseed has already been cut 
and small quantities are being de- 
livered to the country elevators. This 
was *being rushed to market to take 
advantage of the premium for July 
arrival. 


The quality of the flaxseed in south 
central Minnesota seems to be poor 
(forced by the heat around the first 
of the month), but improves marked- 
ly farther west and north in Minne- 
sota. As to the balance of the North- 
west flaxseed area, the crop con- 
tinues to develop favorably except in 
the western part of the Dakotas and 
in northeastern Montana, where, al- 
though some rains have been re- 
ceived, conditions continue none too 
favorable. The flaxseed, however, has 
come through better than other crops. 


Yields for the whole Northwest will 
undoubtedly be below last year, but 
the final outturn should be an aver- 
age yield. Prospects on both sides of 
the Red River Valley are excellent 
and yields should be about average. 
Harvesting operations will _ move 
northward from the southern area 
and there should be a good volume 
of receipts of new crop flaxseed at 
Minneapolis by the first part of Au- 
gust. 
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NEW AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
CROP IN; ACREAGE UP 


WASHINGTON — Prospects for 
Australia’s wheat crop are generally 
favorable, according to the American 
Consulate at Sydney. Seeding of the 
crop was completed by mid-June in 
most areas, and though no official 
estimate had been issued, it was be- 
lieved that the total acreage would 
show some increase over the 13 mil- 
lion acres seeded to wheat for last 
year’s near-record crop. 

Dry conditions over New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia 


in April were relieved by widespread 
rains in May and June permitting 
seeding to be made under favorable 
conditions and providing sufficient 
moisture for early-sown wheat there. 
Conditions in Queensland were less 
favorable, with more rains required 
for the wheat sections of that state 
at the time of the report. Dryness in 
Western Australia held up the main 
part of the seeding until early June, 
when good general rains were re- 
ceived in that area also. 

Acreage in New South Wales, the 
largest producing state, was indicated 
to be about 5% larger than last year. 
In Victoria, preliminary estimates 
place the acreage about 10% above 
that of 1948-49. 

The 1948-49 wheat crop is now es- 
timated at about 190 million bushels, 
a slight reduction from earlier esti- 
mates. Negotiations for the sale of 
60 million bushels to the U.K. were 
completed in early May. Under the 
agreement about 35 million bushels 
will be shipped as wheat and 25 mil- 
lion as flour. 
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CANADIAN ELEVATORS ASK 
GRAIN TARIFF INCREASES 


WINNIPEG—Briefs requesting an 
increase in grain handling tariffs 
were presented to the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada here re- 
cently at a special country and ter- 
minal elevator tariff hearing. It was 
requested that the board restore the 
shrinkage allowance on _ straight 
grades of grain weighed in country 
elevators to % of 1% bu. This rate 
had been in effect from 1923 until re- 
duced to % of 1% for the 1948-49 
crop year. : 

The briefs also urged the board 
to revise cleaning charges on rye so 
that terminal elevators would re- 
ceive some remuneration on cars of 
rye containing any dockage. The grain 
organizations requested that the flax 
shrinkage be changed from the pres- 
ent 120 Ib. a car to % of 1% of the 
gross weight of the car. 

Regarding terminal elevator tariff 
charges the following was suggested: 
Increase in elevation charges on 
wheat, oats, barley and corn to 2¢ 


bu. from 1%¢ bu., on flax 3%¢ from 
2%¢ bu., on mixed grains an increase 
to 4¢ cwt. from 3%¢ cwt. and on 
screenings an increase to 5¢ from 
4%e¢ cwt. 

For country elevators the proposed 
changes in tariffs were: Elevation 
in country elevators of oats to 2¢ 
bu. from the old rate of 1%¢ bu., 
and an increase in flax to 5¢ bu. from 
4%2¢ bu. 

Higher labor costs, increased re- 
pair costs, a sharp decline in the 
value of screenings, and grain han- 
dling by-products, together with an 
increase in the cost of living index, 
and higher business and property 
taxes, were the reasons given for the 
increases requested by the grain 
handling organizations. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 
UP 14% FROM A YEAR AGO 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s total wheat 
acreage this year is placed at 27% 
million acres, or an increase of 14% 
over the 24,100,000 acres sown a year 
ago. This is shown in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ preliminary re- 
port on acreages seeded in 1949 and 
released July 21. The wheat acreage 
for the three prairie provinces is 
placed at 26,500,000 acres, compared 
with 23 million acres in 1948. Mani- 
toba’s wheat acreage this year, esti- 
mated at 3,167,000 acres, is 32% 
greater than a year ago, while the 
Saskatchewan total shows an _ in- 
crease of 9% and is now placed at 
15,737,000 acres, while Alberta, with 
an estimated acreage this year of 
7,586,000 acres, shows an increase of 
21% in the area sown to wheat. 
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BARBER & BENNETT 
OFFICERS ELECTED 


ALBANY, N.Y.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of 
Barber & Bennett, Inc., Albany, the 
following directors were re-elected: 
Earl S. Ackerman, Mrs. F. S. Ben- 
nett, Noel S. Bennett, Jr., Franklin 
Beardsley and Murray C. Smouse. 

The directors then elected the fol- 
lowing officers of theyfirm: Mr. Ack- 
erman, president; Mr. Bennett, execu- 
tive vice president; Mr. Beardsley, 
vice president; Mrs. Bennett, secre- 
tary and treasurer. In addition to 
their other duties, Mr. Ackerman is 
general manager of the company and 
Mr. Bennett, assistant general man- 
ager. 
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BRITISH COUNTRY MILLERS 
ASK FOR NATIONAL VOICE 


LONDON —The relationship be- 
tween the large capacity flour millers 
and the small country millers of Brit- 
ain was discussed at the annual mect- 
ing of the Country Millers’ Group 
held at Nottingham, England, June 
29, under the chairmanship of A. R 
Heygate of Heygate & Sons, Bug- 
brooke Mills, Northampton. 

Mr. Heygate pointed out that dur- 
ing the past 10 years the inland mill- 
ers had more than justified their 
existence and would continue to do 
so, for the economic condition of the 
country made it necessary that the 


. home production of wheat should he- 


come an essential part of the na- 
tional program. As long as the pro- 
duction of wheat was encouraged in 
Britain the inland miller would :l- 
ways have a chnace of winniig 
through. There could be no better 
economic method of dealing with the 
grain grown in many cases round 
the mill door, apart from the dist)i- 
bution of feedstuffs to the farms in 
that area. 

During the. discussion the opinion 
was expressed that the views of tlie 
smaller men were not fully consid- 
ered at the headquarters of the par- 
ent organization, the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers. 
Nevertheless, the inland millers were 
determined not to oppose in any way 
the work of that body, although they 
considered that they should have a 
voice in its counsels. 

Arising out of the discussion it was 
decided that the National Associa- 
tion of British and [Irish Millers 
should be informed of the results 
of the meeting and of the objects of 
the group. In some sections of the 
industry it was thought that the 
group was antagonistic to the par- 
ent body. The members wished to 
make it clear that this was not so 
and that they were neither truants 
nor sulkers. 
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PEERLESS MILLS SOLD 

NORTON, KANSAS—Ralph Reich 
and Paul Sutterheim, partners in the 
Ralph Reich Grain Co., here, have 
purchased the Peerless Mills, includ- 
ing the company’s buildings and 
equipment at Norton-and at Nor- 
catur, Kansas. The change in owner- 
ship becomes effective Aug. 1, A. H. 
Sidebottom, general manager of Peer- 
less Mills, has announced. The Norton 
mill has a capacity of 65,000 bu.; the 
one at. Norcatur, 40,000 bu. 





QUAKER AUDIENCE—Six of the seven men in the picture above are 
employees of Quaker Oats Co. The picture, taken during a session of 
the annual convention, Association of Operative Millers, Toronto, Ont., 
recently, shows, in the usual order: W. R. Wichser, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; T. E. Stivers, Jr., Akron, Ohio; Bartl Dengler, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Richard Sheehy, Akron, Ohio; Eugene J. Gehrig, Chicago, and George 
J. Tesarek, St. Joseph, Mo. The man on the extreme right is Jean P. Best, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Galveston, Texas. 
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Save Mailing 
Minutes 


Prevent Mistakes 
Cut Postage Costs 
Protect Contents 
Promote Sales 


DESIGNING SERVICE 


"TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


129 North 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
MAin 0547 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Yi dockvudior 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high ee 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











welcery & LINCOLN, Inc. 
MERCHANTS 


ye 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 


ity 
west & Lincoln Elevator 











“Golden Loaf” ma#'s0x: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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Canadian Wheat Board 
Needs More Grain for 
Export Requirements 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board is asking grain handling com- 
panies holding stocks of wheat in 
carlot quantities in any of their coun- 
try elevators in western Canada, to 
wire agents concerned with instruc- 
tions for immediate shipment. Point- 
ing out that additional supplies of 
wheat are urgently needed to meet 
export requirements, and that there 
are still stocks of wheat in carlot 
quantities available, at a considerable 
number of country elevators, the 
board is asking that this be shipped 
forward as early as possible. 


In. its instructions to the trade the 
board emphasized “that wheat is ur- 
gently needed at the Lakehead, 
Churchill, Manitoba, and at the Pac- 
ific Coast.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS’ SHARE OF FOOD 
DOLLAR LOWEST SINCE ’43 


WASHINGTON—Farmers recently 
have been getting less than half of 
each dollar spent by consumers for 
farm food products, for the first time 
since May, 1943, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. 


Farmers received 49¢ out of each 
dollar spent for farm food products 
during April, 1949, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics said in a 
monthly report on the Marketing and 
Transportation Situation. This is the 
first time that the farmers’ share 
had dropped below 50¢ since May, 
1943. Preliminary estimates indicate 
it was about the same or fractional- 
ly lower in May. The farmers’ share 
of the consumers’ food dollar reached 
a peak of 55¢ several times between 
November, 1945, and January, 1948. 


As compared with July, 1948, when 
the retail cost of a fixed quantity 
of food reached an all-time high, 
the retail price of a “market-basket”’ 
of foodstuffs had declined 8% by 
April, 1949. The entire drop came 
out of the farm value, which shrunk 
16%. Marketing charges were at 
about the same level in April as they 
were last July, and only 4% below 
the peak reached in May, 1948. 

From April, 1948, to April, 1949, 
the farm value of the market basket 
went down 9%, marketing charges 
went down 1%, and the retail cost 
went down 5%. Retail prices of dairy 
products decreased 10%; miscellane- 
ous products, 12%, and meat prod- 
ucts, 5%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. W. HARNACH ELECTED 
TRAFFIC GROUP HEAD 


BUFFALO—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Trunk Line Grain & Grain 
Products Traffic Council récently in 
Lancaster, Pa., J. W. Harnach, Co- 
operative G.L.F., Ithaca, N.Y., was 
named chairman and W. E. Beaver, 
traffic manager of the Maritime Mill- 
ing Corp., Buffalo, vice chairman of 
the organization. 

The past year’s executive commit- 
tee was elected to serve again 
through the 1949-50 term. The offi- 
cers are: L. J. Dorr, the Corn Ex- 
change, Buffalo; A. K. Everett, Tioga 
Mills, Inc., Waverly, N.Y.; T. L. 
Francis, Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, Buffalo; J. D. Mummert, 
John Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, 
Pa.; O. H. Schmitt, Co-operative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Buffalo, and J. M. 
Sullivan, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo. 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 


"Rread Js the 


Stafy 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»»: GIBRALTER FLOUR 


of Lif 



















COMPLETE PROTECTION 





REGISTERED 


AG and Tetrafume are sure, fast 
kill for all forms of insects, both 
hard and soft shell. Safe—leaves 
no telltale taste, color or odor in 
foodstuffs. 

AG Mill Spray is ideal for grain 
bins, machinery, around the plant, 
Safe to spray directly on flour or 
food. Fireproof. 

Tetrafume is a non-inflammable 
liquid, which forms a heavy, non- 
explosive gas. This gas slowly set- 
tles throughout the bin or car, 
giving complete penetration. 
Tetrafume Exclusive 4-Way 
Protection... 

(1) Kills weevils and other insects, 
(2) Removes musty or ground odors, 
(3) Lowers temperature, cuts heat 


mage. 
(4) Retards damage from high mois- 
ture content. 


your Douglas 


See salesman of 
write direct. 


1324-Q1 West 12th St. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 


oF SAFE — 
“plo neers —Ticines” 


gla Chemical and Sup ly Co 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; 









! FREE 
BOOK 


Explains how to get er er 
feta protection with AG and 
= Don’t wait. Write 





Kansas City, Missouri 





PORTLAND, OREGON 
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For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ak fon LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDo M 


FL CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 











KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURT 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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Bread Canned for Over Two Years 
Reported in Excellent Condition 


LONDON—Canned bread made for 
the German navy at Oldenburg and 
stored for over two years has been 
examined by American experts in 
Germany and found to be in excel- 
lent condition. 

Details of the German wartime 
process for the manufacture of 
canned bread issued by the British 
Board of Trade have aroused con- 
siderable interest in the trade. Brit- 
ish bakers saw their first canned 
bread at an exhibition in London last 
fall when samples were provided by 
George P. Wuest, Wuest Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, at that time 
on a visit to Britain. 

The information obtained by the 
British shows that after a satisfac- 
tory “sauerteig’ had been obtained, 
the culture was continued on straight 
rye flour of high grade. A dough was 
made of 100 kg. rye flour, 50.1 water, 
2 kg. salt and 45 kg. sauerteig. The 
sauerteig was previously incubated 
for 48 hours. The dough was kneaded 
for 10 minutes after mixing. Imme- 


diately afterwards it was made into 
cylindrical loaves, placed in pans and 
proofed for 20 minutes at 40-46° Cc. 
After proofing the loaves were baked. 

A 1-lb loaf was baked for one hour 
and then allowed to stand at room 
temperature for 24 hours, after which 
it was canned. Subsequently heat of 
180° C. was applied for 60-70 min- 
utes, the chief requirement being 
that the inside temperature of the 
loaf must reach 84°. Some bakers 
sliced the loaf before canning thouczh 
this practice was not universal. 

At first the bread was distributed 
in cans but later paper wrappings 
were substituted. This consisted of 
three layers, an inner layer of wrap- 
ping paper, a middle wrapping of 
transparent tissue fastened by a sti ip 
of adhesive and an outer covering 
of strong wrapping paper. 

The resulting bread was dark in 
color, though lighter than ordinary 
rye bread and, the report states, w: 
distinctly different from pumper 
nickel which contains sugar amon 
other ingredients, 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 











Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 











‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
! 4500 Cwt Daily + FERGUS FALLS MINN, 





ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
“The Rearditoum Milla” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINO! 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 








BEMA TO AID BAKERS 
AT INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 


CHICAGO—Bakery machinery and 
equipment manufacturers who com- 
pose the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., and their products will 
be graphically presented by BEMA’s 
booth at the 1949 Baking Industry 
Exposition. The exposition, which is 
the first national exposition of bakery 
equipment and machinery since 1936, 
will be officially opened in Atlantic 
City beginning Oct. 15. 

The manufacturers association’s 
booth will feature a large chart list- 
ing the manufacturers, the types of 
machinery and equipment which they 
manufacture, and where they may be 
seen in the convention hall. As a 
further aid pocket size copies of this 
chart will be freely given to all bak- 
ers who visit the booth. 

“BEMA is dedicated to the best 
interest of the ong industry and 
this is just another effort on the part 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. to serve the baker,” said 
Carl W. Steinhauer, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., BEMA’s 
president. 

Plans for BEMA's booth at the ex- 
position are under the direction of the 
association’s public relations commit- 
tee composed of A. M. Willson, Bet- 
tendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, chair- 
man; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut 
Corporation of America, New York, 
and Jerome H. Debs, Chicago Metal- 
lic Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AOM PRESIDENT NAMES 
COMMITTEES FOR YEAR 


KANSAS CITY — Membership of 
the various committees of the Asso- 
sociation of Operative Millers has 
been announced by O. J. Zimmer- 
man, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, president of the organization. 
The announcement was made through 
the office of Donald S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary of the AOM. 

There was no change in the chair- 
menship of the major committees. 
Roy K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, will continue as 
chairman of the research committee. 
C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn, was reappointed 
head of the educational committee, 


and J. George Kehr, Russell-Mil!e 
Milling Co., Buffalo, will serve 
head of the membership committe.. 

Membership of the committees i 
as follows, with the first-named 
serve as chairman: 


Membership — J. George Kehr, Russ: '|!- 
Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, and the exe: u- 
tive committeemen of each district to 
chairman of the membership committee i 
his respective district. 

Research—Roy K. Durham, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago; Carl W. Grier, 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago; H. O. Olsby, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill.; R. ‘ 
Pence, Kansas State College, Manhattan; 
G. J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Josep 
Mo.; L. C. Robinson, Colorado Milling 
Elevator Co., Denver; R. R. Brotherton, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; Ti! 
A. Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and J. I. Chamberlain, Maple Leaf Mil! 
Co., Toronto. 

Education—oO. R. Veeck, 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.; Dewey Robbins, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Phili 
W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; J. E. Anderson, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., and Warren F. Keller, 
Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Pla 
view, Texas. 

Educational Review—Paul.L. Dittemore, 
Miller Publistiing Co., Minneapolis; W. W. 
Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Prof. J. M. MacKenzie, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Gerard Elverum, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Joh 
P. Snyder, Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

Hard Winter Wheat—W. L. Campbell, 
Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas; 
John H. McKinney, Dobry Flour Mills, In-., 
Yukon, Okla., and Albert J. Mayer, Russe!!- 
Miller Milling Co., Dallas. 

Spring Wheat—Marvin D. Jackson, Mi: 
Flour Mills, Glasgow, Mont.; John R. A't- 
ken, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Meii- 
cine Hat, Alta.; J. EB. McCaskie, West: 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Calgary, Al‘a. 

Soft Wheat—wW. I. Golladay, White Ss 
Mills, Staunton, Va.; C. D. Austin, Moe 
Mills, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, and Click D. 
Smith, Knappen Milling Co. Augus‘a, 
Mich. 

Pacific Coast Wheat—John Egli, Prest: 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash.:;: . 
J. Eason, National Biscuit Co., Chen y, 
Wash., and Clarence Miller, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle. 

Durum Wheat—George T. Schiller, Ki: 
Midas Flour Mills, Superior, Wis.; J. . 
Holland, Amber Milling Co., Rush Ci-y, 
Minn., and Jerome H. Endres, Russ¢!l- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Corn and Cereals—George M. Kautz, Liu- 
hoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill.; Fred Stivers, 
Southeastern Millis, Inc. Rome, Ga., a 
Harry Hunter, American Corn Millers F: 
eration, Chicago. 

Bulletin Editorial—Arlin B. Ward, Ken 
sas State College, Manhattan; John 
MacKenzie, University of Minnesota, Mi :- 
neapolis; E. P. Farrell, Maney Milling ( 
Omaha, and F. W. Wichser, Harvest Que | 
Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas. 


Eagle Ro!! 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ACME ELEVATOR 
GUTHRIE, OKLA.—New manag¢r 
of the Acme Flour Mills Co. elevator 
here is Glen H. Murphy. The prop- 
erty was purchased by the milling 
company recently from the Guthrie 
Cotton Oil Co. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$15 BILLION ECONOMIC AID 
BILL INTRODUCED IN SENATE 


Sen. James Murray (D., Mont.) Joined by 17 Other Sena- 
tors in Sponsoring Economic Expansion Act of 1949 
—Assistance for Small Business Is Aim 


WASHINGTON—A $15 billion eco- 
nomic aid bill, entitled the Economic 
Expansion Act of 1949, has been in- 
troduced in the senate (S281) by 
Senator James E. Murray (D., Mont.) 
for himself and 17 other Senators, in- 
cluding two Republicans. 

Although Senator Murray denies 
that the measure has the blessing of 
the administration he states that its 
purpose is to carry out the aims of 
the Employment Act of 1946 and at- 
tempts to deal with the major do- 
mestic problems contained in the 
President’s mid-year economic report. 

Observers here doubt that it will 
receive any serious attention from 
this session of Congress despite the 
large number of Senators who have 
joined the Montana Senator in the 
sponsorship. 

The bill appears to be aimed at as- 
sistance to small business similar to 
aid now provided for agriculture un- 
der price supports and labor under 
minimum wage regulations. The bill, 
according to Senator Murray, will 
only involve $4 billion in new appro- 
priations, and the balance of $11 bil- 
lion will be available through lending 
power of the government by guaran- 
tees of private loans. 


Bids for, Support 


All types of bait to attract busi- 
ness support are provided in the Mur- 
ray bill. For example, it offers: Short 
term amortization of new business 
enterprise; insurance up to 90% on 
private loans in areas where economic 
expansion has been recommended; in- 
surance of bank loans up to 20% to 
private lending agencies in other 
areas to expand commercial, indus- 
trial and business activity. Where lo- 
eal financing is not available direct 
government loans up to 90% of the 
cost involved would be made avail- 
able. The bill also provides for the 
deferment of interest and principal 
of these loans during serious pe- 
riods of reduced demand for goods 
or employment—one of the purposes 


“of the bill, according to its sponsors, 


is to eliminate unemployment and 
provide sustained demand for goods. 

Two types of expansion are contem- 
plated in S281. One is for areas where 
lack of investment and industrial pro- 
duction interferes with the general 
purposes of the bill. Such an area is 
defined as one where per capita in- 
come lags behind the national aver- 
age because its natural resources or 
industries are underdeveloped or are 
declining. The second is for the en- 
couragement of small business ex- 
pansion. 

Few if any segments of the nation- 
al economy have been overlooked in 
the generous aims of the sponsors. 
For example, a counseling service is 
to be made available for small busi- 
ness enterprises in matters of “man- 
agement, production, distribution, 
merchandising, markets, new business 
opportunities, sources of raw mate- 
rials, development of new products 
and related matters.” 


Research Benefits 
In addition these beneficiaries of 
the government «generosity will. be 
able to obtain economic and business 


research through government con- 
tracts with educational institutions, 
research foundations, qualified indi- 
viduals or government agencies, fed- 
eral or state. 

In areas where these types of ex- 
pansion are being sponsored the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is ordered to 
make a continuous study of the effect 
of monopoly in retarding the type of 
expansion the bill would produce. 


Would Aid Veterans 


As an immediate fillip to stimu- 
late purchasing power the bill pro- 
poses to extend for one year assis- 
tance under the “GI Bill of Rights” 
at the increased rate of $25 a week. 
Minimum standards of unemploy- 
ment compensation would be raised 
to $30 a week for single persons and 
the period of unemployment benefits 
increased to 26 weeks. Individual 
state generosity would not be re- 
jected since the bill provides that any 
state may make arrangements to .ex- 
tend unemployment benefits up to 52 
weeks after arrangements have been 
made with the federal administrator. 

Provisions of the bill also call for 
expansion of public works, federal, 
state and local—to be coordinated in 
areas where acute unemployment ex- 
ists. Migration of unemployed from 
undeveloped areas to other sections 
where employment opportunities oc- 
cur is to be financed by the gov- 
ernment through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. loans. 


DEATHS 


A member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange since 1913 Clyde E. Eggles- 
ton, 67, died at his home here July 20, 
following a lengthy illness. He became 
a member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change when he arrived in Winnipeg 
from Minneapolis to take the posi- 
tion of assistant manager of Hallet 
Carey Co. Later the company be- 
came Hallet, Carey & Swart Co., Ltd., 
and some years later, when Mr. Swart 
retired from the company, the name 
was changed to Hallet & Carey, Ltd. 
Despite his illness Mr. Eggleston con- 
tinued in close contact with his busi- 
ness until the time of his death. 
Trading on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change was suspended for two min- 
utes, July 21, out of respect to his 
memory. 











Burial services were held in Omaha 
July 19 for John Rush Ortman, 14- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Ortman, who died recently as 
a result of nephritis. Mr. Ortman is 
general manager of the Ortman Bak- 
eries, Inc., Omaha. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. 
The boy had been ill for four years. 
His condition had been more serious 
over the past six months. Other sur- 
vivors are a sister and three brothers. 


Sherman W. Noggie, 74, owner of 
the S..W. Noggle Co., bakery and 
confectioners supply firm, Kansas 
City, died suddenly on a Kansas City 


street July 21. He suffered a heart 
attack. In 1897 Mr. Noggle bought 
into a small wholesale grocers’ manu- 
facturing company and later organ- 
ized the Grocers’ Manufacturing Co., 
which subsequently became the S. W. 
Noggle Co. Mr. Noggle discontinued 
the grocery part of the business and 
catered to bakeries, confectioneries, 
hotels and restaurants. 


Peter B. Getchell, 78, a former 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, died July 25 at Northwest- 
ern Hospital in Minneapolis. He was 
president of the Getchell-Tanton 
Co., a grain commission firm which 
he founded in 1908, A native of Min- 
neapolis, he began working in the 
grain commission business when he 
was 14. From 1896 until 1901 he was 
employed by a grain firm in Duluth. 
Funefal services will be held July 27. 


Philip Kraft, 76, died at his home 
in Minneapolis July 22. He was a 
miller with Washburn Crosby Co., and 
its successor, General Mills, Inc., un- 
til his retirement about 10 years ago. 
Funeral services were held in Min- 
neapolis July 25. 


Evan D. Roberts, for 39 years man- 
ager of the Scranton, Pa., office of 
King Midas Flour Mills, died July 25 
following a long illness. He was 61 
years of age. 


Gordon G. Utley of the Gordon 
Utley grain products firm, Dixon, IIl., 
died June 30. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY A. STERLING 
DIES AT KANSAS CITY 


—~<>— , 
Former Rodney Milling Co. President 
Was Native of 
Minneapolis 


KANSAS CITY—Harry A. Ster- 
ling, for many years active in the 
milling business in the Southwest and 
East, died in Kansas City July 23. He 
was a former president of the Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
manager of Standard Milling Co. 
sales at one time in St. Louis and 
later in New York City. 

Mr. Sterling was living in retire- 
ment in a Johnson County, Kansas, 
suburb of Kansas City. He became ill 
about a month ago and underwent 
surgery at St. Luke’s hospital. He 
was 63 at the time of his death. 

A native of Minneapolis, Mr. Ster- 
ling prior to 1917 was head of the 
St. Louis sales office of the South- 
western Milling Co., a firm which 
later was merged into the Standard 
Milling interests. He resigned the St. 
Louis position but remained active 
in the flour business as a salesman in 
Missouri. Shortly thereafter he joined 
the Rodney Milling Co. at Kansas 
City. 

It was not long before he became 
manager and president of the Rodney 
organization. He held that position 
until 1928 when he resigned to be- 
come manager of the Hecker-Jones 
Milling Co., New York. It was at this 
time that the Hecker-Jones interests 
operated in New York what was re- 
puted to be the largest mill in the 
country. The mill was later disman- 
tled and Mr. Sterling retired from the 
milling business. Since that time he 
has operated several small farms 
which he owns in the vicinity of Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Marjorie W. Sterling. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Kansas City July 26. 
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Edward G. Broenniman 


EDWARD BROENNIMAN 
DIES IN NEW YORK 


—~<>— 
Chairman of the Broenniman Co. Was 
Prominent in Flour Industry 
for Past 50 Years 


NEW YORK—Edward G. Broenni- 
man, prominent in the flour indus- 
try for the past 50 years, died at his 
home here July 25 at the age of 77. 
He was chairman of the board of 
directors of the Broenniman Co., Inc., 
New York, which he founded in 1897, 
and a former director and vice presi- 
dent of the Standard Milling Co. 

Prior to the entry of the U.S. into 
World War 1, Mr. Broenniman was 
named by Herbert Hoover, then 
chairman of the Commission for the 
Relief of Belgium, as his purchasing 
agent, and he subsequently spent $350 
million in this capacity. He also acted 
as purchasing agent for the American 
Red Cross in the First World War. 

Since his entry into the flour dis- 
tributing industry, Mr. Broenniman 
had been active in the affairs of the 
New York Produce Exchange, serv- 
ing as a vice president and member 
of its board of managers. 

Surviving are a son, a brother, 
Leonard E. Broenniman, his step- 
father, -aeister and two grand- 
children. 


———- BREAD Is THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NEW MANAGER NAMED 


HORACE, KANSAS — James C. 
Reed, who has been in the grain 
business for 31 years at Antelope, 
Marion, and Abilene, Kansas, is the 
new manager of the new Arlington 
Grain Co. elevator here. He sold his 
grain business in Abilene in 1947 to 
settle the estate of his partner. The 
new elevator here was built by Ray 
Garvey, extensive land owner in 
Greeley and Kiowa counties, and 
Richard C. Cochener of the Cochen- 
er Grain Co., Denver, Colo. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CAKE DEMONSTRATION HELD 
TOLEDO—W. E. Broeg presented 

a demonstration on cakes for the 
Northwest Ohio Master Bakers Assn. 
here July 12. The affair was spon- 
sored by International Milling Co. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LirfE—— 


NEW ELEVATOR STARTED 








CENTRALIA, ILL. — Construction 
has started on the Cripe Elevator 
Co.’s new 20,000 bu. structure here. 
John Cripe,; Centralia, president of 
the new concern, stated that it would 
be the first elevator in the ‘southern 
half of Marion County. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Roger A. Bermel, who has been 
with Colgate & Co. and also Fox 
Grocery Co., is now associated -with 
his father, E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh 
representative of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Um, Minn. Roger Ber- 
mel will manage the bakers’ carlot 


and grocers’ division of the local of- 
fice. 
2 


“KE. W. Boldt, former owner of the 
Boldt Bag “Co., Houston, and Mrs. 
Boldt, will spend the month of August 
Vacationing at the Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B.C. . 


David S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is va- 
cationing at his cabin on the Frying 
Pan River, near Basalt, Colo. 

co 

Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, attended the recent meeting 
of directors of the Western Millers 
Mutual Insurance Co. at Kansas City. 

a 

Jack Rathbone, president of the 
Arnold Milling Co. Sterling, Kansas, 
has been elected a director of the 
Farmers State Bank of Sterling. 

te 

L. L. Gunn, president and general 
manager of the Barton County Flour 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Gunn flew home from Rochester, 
Minn., where Mrs. Gunn underwent a 
serious operation. Mrs. Gunn’s condi- 
tion is reported as critical. 

* 

Louis F. Geisenheiner, who has 
spent most of his 50 years with West- 
ern Union as telegrapher on the trad- 
ing floor at the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change, is retiring Aug. 1. 

* 

Harry Conlon, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., has been pre- 
sented with a plaque in honor of his 
service as president of the Green Bay 
Association of Commerce during the 
past year. 

& 

Edward J. Quinn, executive vice 
president, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor at 
the New York Produce Exchange last 
week. 

» 

Richard F. Uhimann, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, was 
greeted by his many friends in the 
grain trade when he visited New 
York last week. 

Ralph S. Herman, vice president; 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
and Charles R. Kolb, vice president 
and general sales manager of the 
division, were visitors in the firm’s 
New York office last week. 

s 

Miss Florence Russ returned to the 
office of H. J. Greenbank & Co., New 
York, July 25, following a two week 
vacation. 

ic 


Wright Machinery Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of the R. P. 
Anderson Co. as its sales representa- 
tivé in the states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, New Mexico and Colorado. 
R. P. Anderson was formerly associ- 


ated with King & Anderson, Wright’s 
West Coast packaging machinery 
representatives. He recently estab- 
lished offices in the Texas Bank 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
e 
James H. Myers, director of serv- 
ice, flour milling division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is on two 
weeks’ active military duty at Camp 





John W. Wuethrich 


NEW POSITION—As of Aug. 1, John 
W. Wuethrich, will be associated with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Beane, Chicago, in the commodity 
department, specializing in meals and 
feed ingredients. Mr. Wuethrich has 
been actively engaged in the feed 
business since his retirement from 
the Air Force as pilot some three 
years ago. j 





McCoy, Wis. Mr. Myers is command- 
ing officer of a reserve infantry regi- 
ment. 

* 


Claude A. Bascombe, assistant to 
product planning manager, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, is currently 
on a two week vacation in up-state 
New York. He is scheduled to return 
to his office Aug. 1. 

* 

John H. Bailey, manager, milling 
division, National Biscuit Co., New 
York, was in Toledo on a short visit 
to the Toledo mill of the company 
July 23. 

e 


Mark N. Mennel, president, and 
H. W. Applegate, vice president, Men- 
nel Milling Co., attended the invita- 
tional golf tournament at Inverness 
Golf Club July 23. 

e 

Renna Z. Spaulding, founder of 
Spaulding Bakeries, is recovering in 
Binghamton, N.Y., City Hospital fol- 
lowing an emergency operation. The 
veteran baker observed his 85th 
birthday on July 8 at his summer 
home. 

* 


Schwartz Laboratories, Inc., New 
York City, has announced the promo- 
tion of Earl D. Stewart to chief 
chemist. He has been with Schwartz 


Fenner & 


‘LY PERSONAL 


as director of research since Novem- 
ber, 1943. 
° + 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, represen- 
tative in Wisconsin for the W. J. 
Jennison Co., last week visited the 
home offices of the company in Min- 
neapolis and its mill at Appleton, 
Minn. 

* 

Jd. S. Foltz, El Reno, Okla., sales 
manager for the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., has returned from a 
Texas trade trip. 


Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago, held baking demonstrations 
recently in Oklahoma City and in 
Okmulgee, Okla., at the baking school 
in the branch of the Oklahorna A & M 
College. 

* 

Ted L. Bond, Tulsa, has succeeded 
Alex Baumeister as Oklahoma City 
manager of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Mr. 
Baumeister will be branch manager 
of the Oklahoma and West Texas 
territory. 

& 


William L. Molan, president of Re- 
gan Brothers Co., Minneapolis, has 
been named to the board of trustees 
of Glenwood Hills Hospital, Minne- 
apolis. 





George W. Simpson 


KATY PRESIDENT — George W. 
Simpson has been named president 
and general manager of Katy Mills, 
Monett, Mo., feed manufacturing 
company. Mr. Simpson has purchased 
a controlling interest in the compa- 
ny, founded about a year and ‘a half 
ago. Mr. Simpson has held executive 
posts with the Oklahoma Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturing Assn. The com- 
pany will manufacture a complete 
line of livestock and poultry feeds. 





RELIEF GRAIN PLAN 
MAPPED IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Union 
Equity Cooperative Exchange, Enid, 
and the Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Oklahoma have announced 
plans to handle the grain donations 
to the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
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gram in Oklahoma. Announcement of 
the plans were made by Karl E. 
Friedemann, state CROP director in 
a meeting held here July 15. 

Speakers at the meeting were Rev. 
Arnold N. Lambert, field executive 
from the national organization, Chi- 
cago, and Dr. T. H. McDowell, Okla- 
homa-Kansas director of the Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews. 
State offices have been opened in 
Stillwater, while grain donations will 
be handled through the Union Equity 
Exchange, Enid, of which E. N. 
Puckett is manager. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WESTERN MILLERS MUTUAL 
EXPERIENCES GOOD YEAR 


KANSAS CITY — A favorable 
financial status was reported to the 
directors of the Western Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. at their semi- 
annual meeting in Kansas City July 
19. Losses were down and the com- 
pany experienced the best loss ratio 
in years, it was stated by company 
officials. Premium writings were 
holding to a very satisfactory rate. 


The semi-annual statement of the 
company showed that assets in- 
creased to $1,611,553.80 and the sur- 
plus was advanced by approximately 
$19,000. The organization increased 
its government bond holdings by 
$50,000 and its municipal bond hold- 
ings by $20,000. 

All directors were present at the 
meeting. They include R. Ward Ma- 
gill, president, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; C. C. Kelly, president, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; 
J. C. Lysle, president, J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth; Emmett 
Thompson, Thompson-Kincade Insur- 
ance Co., St. Louis; Chilton Anderson, 
lawyer, St. Louis; William Manson, 
William Manson Insurance Agency, 
St. Louis; Bernard L. Thompson, gen- 
eral manager, Western Millers In- 
surance Agency, Kansas City; R. M. 
Rogers, president, Western Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Kansas 
City, and Paul M. Mohr, vice presi- 
dent, Kansas City. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. JOSEPH FEED CLUB 
HOLDS INITIAL MEETING 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The first reg- 
ular meeting of the newly-organized 
St. Joseph Feed, Seed & Grain Club 
was held July 12 at the St. Joseph 
Chamber of Commerce. The gather- 
ing embarked the club on a program 
of constructive meetings which is 
planned to improve the business and 
social relations of feed, seed, grain, 
fertilizer and allied industries in St. 
Joseph. 

The president of the club is Larry 
Ehlert, St. Joseph Feed, Seed & Fer- 
tilizer Co. The vice president is Carl- 
ton Chesmore, Jr., Chesmore Seed 
Co.; treasurer, Richard Benton, Ben- 
ton Feed Store, and secretary is 
Henry Baker, secretary of the agri- 
cultural division of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Brief talks were made. by Mr. 
Ehlert and two guests from Kansas 
City, Jack Dean, executive secretary, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and Martin E. Newell, associate edi- 
tor, Feedstuffs, and president of the 
Kansas City Feed Club. 

Mr. Dean told the group that he 
was confident that the club could do 
a great deal to help the members in 
their lines of work through the co- 
operative benefits obtained from such 
an organization. Mr. Newell con- 
veyed the greetings of the Kansas 
City Club to the new organization. 
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BRAN MARKET SLUMPS 
ON NO ’HOPPER BUYING 


—~<>— 
Delay in Funds for Pest Fighting, 
Plus Big Flour Sales, Increases 
Selling Pressure 


Failure of the hoped-for buying 
of bran for grasshopper bait to de- 
velop depressed bran prices sharply 
the past week. Many jobbers and 
some mills had been expecting further 
government buying, but the appro- 
priation of additional funds became 
bottlenecked in Congress. Other de- 


mand from regular sources was not . 


sufficient to prevent the market from 
tumbling, especially in view of fur- 
ther large flour sales which indicate 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 230.7 as of 
July 19, up 5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
196.8, up 1 point. 











increased output of feeds during the 
next few months. Midds. managed to 
hold fairly well, with mixer and job- 
ber demand about equal to offerings. 

The increased poultry and turkey 
population in the Upper Midwest is 
showing up in a steady volume of 
formula feed trade. Mills in the area 
are generally running full schedules 
in taking care of these orders, al- 
though they could handle more dairy 
and hog feed trade than they are 
getting. 

Formula feed manufacturers in the 
Southwest are encountering slower 
business as dealers, mindful of the 
rapid drop in prices in July a year 
ago, are showing greater caution in 
making current purchases. Feed in- 
gredients in general have made fur- 
ther advances in value, forcing formu- 
la prices to higher ground. The un- 
certainty over future action of the 
market is causing many dealers to 
allow inventories which were built up 
in June to ride for a while. Orders 
that are coming in to mills at the 
present are nearly all for very quick 
shipment. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 49,492 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 48,787 tons in the 
week previous and 58,678 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 193,316 tons 
as compared with 215,037 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 





Farm Bill 


(Continued from page 10) 


with its modernized version of parity 
and the sliding scale guide for price 
supports will go into effect Jan. 1, 
1950. The Aiken legislation also pro- 
vides the Secretary of Agriculture 
with authority to use production pay- 
ments as price supporting methods 
for farm commodities. The sliding 
scale of price support on the basic 
commodities — cotton, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco and peanuts—merely 
sets a guide of between 60 and 90% 
of parity based on supplies for the 
Secretary to use in ordering a price 
support program. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


If the bill as passed by the House 
were to be adopted, thereby repeal- 
ing the Aiken Act of 1948, farm leg- 
islation would return to the status 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. 


Background of Fight 

This is the political background be- 
hind the fight to kill the Pace bill: 

First, the major farm organiza- 
tions wanted to stop the Pace bill 
since it was seen as an entering 
wedge for the Brannan production 
payment plan. Second, they did not 
want the 90% price support level 
for another year but were willing to 
accept from the House any compro- 
mise which would insure votes to 
beat the Pace measure. Third, no 
sooner than the vote was cast beat- 
ing the Pace measure, farm leaders 
started pressure on the Senate to in- 
sure that the Aiken Act be permitted 
to stand on the books and go into 
effect as scheduled next Jan. 1 with 
some slight modifications. 

Senate farm leaders say the Pace 
bill could have been defeated in the 
Senate without difficulty and that the 
Gore bill can be beaten in the upper 
chamber, but it is admitted that the 
defeat of the Gore bill will represent 
a harder fight. 

The Gore amendment would con- 
tinue the present gap in agricultural 
law concerning the sales of com- 
modities owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. On January 1, 1949, the 
old legal provision which required 
the CCC to dispose of its stocks at 
not less than parity in the domestic 
market and set up certain exceptions 
as in the export field expired. | 

When that condition arose CCC 
adopted the provisions set forth in 
the Aiken Act of 1948 which specified 
that in the domestic market sales 
would be made at (1) a price which 
would reimburse CCC for its costs; 
(2) 90% of the parity price or (3) a 
price halfway between the support 
price, if any, and parity. Prior to 
1949 the old law required that do- 
mestic sales could not be made at 
less than parity or comparable price. 

Exemptions from the foregoing 
price policy of CCC for 1949 are (1) 
sales for new or by-product uses; 
(2) sales of peanuts for the extrac- 
tion of oil; (3) sales for feed or 
seed; (4) sales of deteriorated com- 
modities or non-basic perishable com- 
modities where there is danger of 
loss or waste through spoilage; (5) 
sales to establish claims; (6) sales 
for export; (7) sales of wool and (8) 
sales for other than primary use. 

This policy was adopted by USDA 
in 1949 to bring its sales into con- 
formity with the provision of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1948 to eliminate 
any need for change on January 1, 
1950, when that act would go into ef- 
fect. Since the USDA has since re- 
versed its support of the act of 1948 
it is questioned if this sales policy 
is to continue in effect. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED MERCK DIRECTOR 

RAHWAY, N.J.—James H. Sharp, 
vice president and director of Grace 
National Bank of New York, has been 
elected a director of Merck & Co., 
Inc., manufacturing chemists, Rah- 
way, N.J., George W. Merck, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, has 
announced. Mr. Sharp _ replaces 
George W. Perkins, who resigned to 
take up his duties as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of European 
affairs. Mr. Sharp brings to the com- 
pany broad experience in finance and 
in foreign banking and trade. He is 
a director of Rome Cable Co., Rome, 
N.Y., and of Atlas Steels, Ltd., Wel- 
land, Ont., Canada. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 


Ib.) All quotations on basis of 


aes. Se et eas 4 
Spring top patent ............ 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear ............ 
Hard winter family .......... 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear ...... 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent ...... 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
BPO MOU, WRITE 2. occ cececccs 
Rye MOE, GAVE wee cieccccess 
gran., bulk 


Durum, 


Spring family 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark .......-++.++- 
Durum, gran., bulk 


eeeeereree 


carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago"~" “Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
-» $..-@6.95 $...@6.55 $...@... $...@... $7.05@7.15 
* 5.45@5.65 ...@... woe @. ces ws ae Nsw 
“4 o+e@... 6.45@65.65 ...@... --@... 6,10@6.15 
ep ++-@ ... 6,30@5.50 ...@... --@5.60  ... ic 
“er §.35@65.55 5.15@5.35 ...@... --@5.50 5.80@5.85 
ne 4.95@5.35 4.75@5.40 ...@... -»@5.20 6.75@5.80 
Pe o2e@ wo. «es@... 5.456@6.60 6 OE oie asx 
ras 4.95 @5.32 --@... 4.85@5.05 --@6.25 ...@... 
™ 4.85@5.20 -»-@... 4.75@4.95 --@5.10 5.60@5.65 
“t «++ @4.50 --@... 3.50@3.65 --@4.50 56.30@5.35 
% ae HI as on SP ets --@5.60 ...@... 
# 5.80@6.43 +-@... 5.90@6.40 --@5.45 5.25@5.30 
os 4.50@5.85 tae. we Th AS +. aes se LS 
Ae co Se --@ ... 4.75@4.80 --@4.65 6.05@5.10 
i 4.95 @5.60 es Wee et eer -»@4.05 4.15@4.20 
oe 4.25@4.50 «+ @4.45 see --@4,80 4.95@5.00 
#4 3.20@3.80 «+ @3.85 yo ae --»@3.25 3.85@3.90 
e. 5.35@5.36 ...@65.30 iP wale «+»@5.80 ...@5.64 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
-. $...@7.25 $6.95@7.15 $...@... $6.74@6.94 §$...@... 
be 6.05@6.15 6.456@6.55 6.17@6.37 6.15@6.34 ...@.. 
- «--@... 6.25@6.35 6.02@6.22 5.63@6.14 0 Pos 
wig 5.80@5.90 6.15@6.25 5.87@6.07 5.53@6.04 oe 
‘3 5.40@5.80 6.80@5.95 5.47@5.87 5.53@5.89 Ts) te 
sip 5.65@5.75 5.75@5.85 5.72@5.92 56.42@5.55 Fae 
+“ 5.45@5.60 6.65@5.75 5.47@5.67 56.27@5.35 oe @ ee 
ir Te Oe o++@.... 7.24@7.27 ...@... @.. 
ae 4.75 @5.15 -@. 4.87@6.42 ...@... We 
vk een +. 6.20@56.30 ble ee wet se --@.. 
én 4.60@4.75 -@. @. 4.75 @4.79 1 Oi. 
Pa ex «++ 4,85@4.95 @., 4.04@4.25 --@.. 
os 5.65@5.90 -@. --@. ce ee 6ec Qs. 
Toronto **Winnipeg 


Seattle Los Angeles 


Family patent ... $...@6.80 $. 
Bluestem ........ o- OCR. 
Bakery grades ... ...@6.19 
po, Oe Ee wee rey ee ~~» @5.68 


wD ives Spring top patent] .. 

er Spring second patent 
as eee Spring first clearf ... 

a Se Spring exports§ .... 


Ontario soft winterst 


$...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 


f «..@10.50 10.65@10.90 
coe@, “eee 


...@ 9.40 
» 4+.@14.00 ...@ 
.-@ 9.30 ...@ 


**Cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. 198-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents and bushels: 














WHEAT FLAX 

cr Mi poli - -~Chicago——_———,  -—Kansas City——, Mpls. 

July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. Oct. 

July 18 . 224% 205% 203% 198% 201% 203% 203% 198 198% 198 360 

July 19 . 228% 208% 207% 198% 202% 205% 204% 198% 199% 199% 360 

July 20 . 231% £211 208% 200% 204% 206% 205% 200% «201 200% 360 

July 21 . 230% 208% 206% 199% 202% 205% 204% 197% 199% 199% 360 

July 22 . 228% 207% 205% -++- 200% 203% ° 205% 205% 198% 200% 200% 360 

July 23. .... 211% 209% 204% - 206% 208 206% wee 202% 202% 360 
--CORNS - RYE - OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 

July 18 . 140% 126% 155% 158 146% 148 149 148% 60% 62% 55% 56% 

July 19 . 141% 128% 154% 157% 145% 147% 149% 148% 63% 64% 57% 58% 

July 20 . 141% 129% 155% 158% 147% 148% 150% 149% 66% 66% 60 61% 

July 21 . 142% 130% 154 156% 145% 146% 148% 147% 45% 65% 59 59% 

July 22 . 136% 129% 152% 155 143% 144% 144% 144% 64 65% 58% 59% 

July 23.. .... 129% . 156% 144% 146 - 146% elie 65% 0 810-6 59% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran .. 


eeSeece $45.50@46.00 $42.50@43.00 $ 


50.00 @ 51.00 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


40.00 @ 40.50 
re, are 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
$....@.... Ter, woee 


45.75 @ 46.25 46.00 @47.00 
@ 


Standard midds.* .. pon YOR aeee tes Siete es” Sa aaeey Sane 
Flour midds.¢+ ..... 56.50 @57.00 53.50@54.00 47.50 @ 48.00 50.75 @61.25 54.50@55.50 
MOG GOB ccicicees 59.00 @60.00 56.00 @56.50 Coy, rey ee: vse very seri 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $51.50@52.00 $....@58.00 §....@58.00- $55.50@55.80 §$....@.... 
Standard midds.* .. 53.00@53:50 ~ +++ @60.00 .+.-@60.00 56.50@57.80 oe Sere 
Flour midds.t ..... 59.50 @60.00 eee eye mote, | STE 67.00 @ 67.80 oes be obeu 
Red dog ......++-.- 59.50@ 60.00 ..+«-@70.00 ....@65.00 65.50@68.80 iat ayyi 
? Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .....+..+- $....@58.00 $....@60,00 $....@62.00 
qWinnipeg ........ «++» @50.00 «++ +@52.00 60 +6 vtec 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 16, and corresponding date of a year ago: 








r-—Wheat— -——Corn— -—Oats—. -—Rye—. -Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore .........-. 3,414 1,561 1,559 12 638 5 231 9 492 98 
Ee i 2) 401 - 138 we as ou > ne es es as 
Builale © 6.36.2 sve sere 5,127 1,143 796 308 1,419 400 14 -» 1,486 74 
AROGR  . civbwsd»- 388 ee 66 ite es ae oe : 411 ee 
ORICNBO vase cnc e¥ eee’ 12,757 2,047 1,516 1,076 177 119 1,479 41 172 193 
oo a ee 13,739 4,489 436 281 811 58 243 +» 6,276 204 
Fort Worth ......... 10,761 13,296 152 86 209 206 12 4 23 24 
Galveston ............ 3,176 1,966 oe s% ba a <2 10 1 
Hutchinson ......-... 12,000 12,383 oa 9 on és os 7 ee - 
Indianapolis ........ 1,870 936 734 666 62 26 35 3 - ie 
Kansas City ......... 34,358 29,702 97 65 42 7 86 54 30 100 
Milwaukee .........- 1,659 « ee 23 5 os 1,066 1,513 
Minneapolis ......... 7,706 393 128 320 63,139 99 646 232 4,504 2,064 
New Orleans ........- 854 974 123.4: 427 3 15 e: as ve -s 
New York ..........-. 610 29 739 2 384 ee os 7 1 
Co SS ni 13,366 5,719 348 259 172 25 26 21 28 64 
PRON bev actiis costes. 548 29 és 244 eS  - ss 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,202 669 648 56 182 5 43 47 181 134 
|: Soe 1,047 129 75 78 13 14 1 30 4 
St. Joseph ........... 6,351 4,088 308 324 124 267 eo se 14 13 
Re ere 8,292 6,335 144 83 202 il 14 11 s 10 
. 5a 9,731 8,622 2 2 e se ey’ 2 
eld se ade ses ds oe 271 65 ? 
Po a ee Oe ee 406 
yy Peer err rs 148,877 96,526 7,990. 3,784 $8,267 1,261 2,843 430 13,731 4,529 
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MAY FLOUR OUTPUT SHOWS 
SLIGHT GAIN OVER APRIL 


Goinise Bureau Reports Total Production at 17,152,000 
Sacks; 24% Decline From May, 1948, Total; Mills 
Operated at 60% of Capacity 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during May 
was slightly above production during 
April, with a total output of 17,152,- 
000 sacks for the month. The Bureau 
of the Census reported that May, 
1949, production was 24% less than 
the May, 1948, total of 22,670,000 
sacks. 

(The Northwestern Miller estimat- 
ed June 7 that the total production 
for May was 17,373,000 sacks. That 
estimate was about 1% above the 
Bureau of the Census report of pro- 
duction.) 

Wheat grindings in May were esti- 
mated by the Census Bureau at 39.8 
million bu., compared with 39.2 mil- 
lion bu. for April. Millfeed output 
during the month was placed at 334,- 
400 tons, about 4,000 tons more than 
in April. 

It was estimated that U.S. flour 
mills. operated at an average of 
60.1% of capacity during May. 

During the first 11 months of the 





MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for May, 1949, with comparisons, as reported 
by the Bureau of Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce (in sacks, 000’s omitted): 





- May May, May, 

State— 1949 1948 1947 
California ...... 313 285 362 
Colorado ........+. 307 454 467 
Georgia ......... 29 30 47 
Illinoig ......... 847 1,152 1,070 
Indiana ......... 198 258 297 
Kansas ......... 2,666 4,176 4,207 
Michigan ....... 333 403 358 
Minnesota. ...... 2,143 2,644 3,439 
Missouri ........ 1,640 2,095 2,125 
Montana ........ 278 280 362 
Nebraska ....... 479 674 700 
New York ...... 2,172 2,474 2,794 
North Dakota .. 184 253 366 
COD: “eh chaveross 839 782 722 
Oklahoma ....... 666 1,044 1,053 
eo ae 382 525 676 
DORs. osc ewvevwes 930 1,717 1,805 
WR cccccecesers 281 237 257 
Washington .... 777 1,010 1,025 
Wisconsin ....... 163 222 173 
Other states ... 1,525 17955 2,088 
Betal civovsics 17,152 22,670 24,393 


Data through June, 1947, represent actual 
production as reported by mills, regardless 
of size; those for subsequent months are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Bsti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% ofsthe total production 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1947. 


current crop year, wheat flour pro- 
duction amounted to. 238.5 million 
sacks, compared with 260.8 million 
sacks for the corresponding months 
of the 1947-48 crop year, a decrease 
of 9%. 

These figures are » based on reports 
received from 425 mills which report 
monthly to the Bureau, adjusted to 
represent the output of 1,100 mills 
which report annually. The 425 mills 
account for about 96% of the entire 
U.S. wheat flour production, and the 
1,100 mills are believed to account 
for about 98%. 

Accompanying is a detailed tabula- 
tion of flour production by U.S. mills 
during May, with comparisons. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


BAKER-ALLIED GOLF MEET 
PLANNED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 19th annual 
Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf Tour- 
nament will be held Aug. 9 at the 
Minneapolis Golf Club. Golf and spe- 
cial contests for nongolfers will occu- 
py the afternoon. Prizes will be 
awarded at dinner in the evening. 
Harold Hoffman, Red Owl Stores, 
Inc., Hopkins, Minn., is general chair- 
man of the event. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO 
BAKERS PLAN PICNIC 


TOLEDO—tThe annual stag picnic 
of the Northwestern Ohio Bakers 
Assn. will be held Aug. 8 at Welfare 
Farm, Whitehorse, Ohio, according to 
a recent association announcement. 
An afternoon of athletics and cards 
will be followed by dinner at 6:30 
p.m. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


JOIN CHICAGO BOARD 


CHICAGO — Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected the following 
persons to membership in the board 
of trade: Harry Bernstein, Chicago; 











CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.8. 


Department of Commerce: 


7-Production—, 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 

(1,000 (1,000 Oftal 

a bu.) sacks) (tons) 
MOF oc cccccnses 39,573 17,152 334,365 
AME ccccdccere 39,168 17,007 330,126 
March ......... 46,420 20,178 388,055 
February ...... 45,300 19,760 377,295 
eas peekside 51,274 22,383 424,801 

1948— 

December ...... 61,488 22,487 427,310 
November ...... 62,835 22,887 434,261 
October ........ 565,365 24,156 461,962 
September ..... 63,771 23,402 451,015 
Pee 57,3652 24,940 478,262 
BOR. ccccecdsase 55,664 24,179 466,902 
BURG cccccsdive 62,416 22,827 438,162 
Bere 51,883 22,670 430,408 
ABO cc cccverecs 50,288 22,079 422,334 
March ......... 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ...... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ..«..... 65,141 24,174 460,390 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 


capacity pro- Average Average Flour 


inwheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack per sack rate] 
sacks) pacity offiour of flour (%) 
1,142 60.1 138.4 39.0 72.3 
1,148 57.0 138.2 38.8 72.4 
1,153 64.8 138.0 38.6 72.6 
1,147 74.9 137.6 38.2 72.7 


1,158 82.8 133.0 38,4 72.5 
1,162 80.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 


Data represent production of approximately 1,100 mills. Production is reported by” all 
mills with a daily capacity of over 400 sacks and the eutpmt of the remainder is estimated. 
Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity of 401 


sacks or more. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity. by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays, 


*Wheat as purchased, including coaeeee, if 


tThe combined daily 24-hour. capacity: of 


if any. 


the milis ‘in the “400 sacks. and under”: up : 


previously included in the monthly survey is assumed.te be constant at the June, 1947, 


of 104,630 sacks, 


fTWhite flour production as cofipare@ with &mountof wheat cround. 
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David M. Hymans, vice president and 


secretary, Lathrop Grain Corp., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; William A. Neubauer, 
Jr., Chicago; Carl L. Siebert, Chica- 
go; Joseph F. Sieger, Chicago, and 
Russell T. Stern, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Chicago. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OKLAHOMA FIRMS MERGE 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Enid 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, and the 
Southwest Terminal Elevator Co., 
Enid, have merged into the Enid 
Milling Co., with capital stock of 
$200,000. R. M. Maney is president 
and J. W. Maney, Jr., secretary. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA CUTS DRIED EGGS 
PRICE TO BOOST SALES 


WASHINGTON — To stimulate 
sales of its huge stocks of dried eggs, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced offerings of 16 million 
pounds of this commodity for export 
at 65¢ Ib. packed in barrels and 67¢ 
packed in cartons, f.o.b. location of 
stocks. Offers to purchase will be 
accepted each Wednesday starting 
July 27 under PMA sales arnnounce- 
ment PY-49, as amended. Under its 
old sales price, 20¢ higher than this 
current offer, USDA had disposed of 
1,165,000 Ib. since last fall. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF 
GRAIN AT 7,000,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled almost 7,000,000 bu., and only 
588,000 bu. was in the form of flour, 
in Class 2 sales. The remainder was 
made up of wheat sales, with over 
2,000,000 bu. going to the U.K., and 
the remaining 4,000,000 bu. sold in 
various amounts to India, South 
Africa, Iran, Turkey and Switzerland. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


30c DIVIDEND DECLARED 
BY RUSSELL-MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, at. a meeting July 











‘22, declared a dividend of 30¢ per 


share on common capital stock of the 
corporation payable Aug. 1 to stock- 
holders of record July 22. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MAY RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
TOTALS 141,000 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Mills in the U.S. 
reporting rye flour production ground 
312,000 bu. of rye and produced 141,- 
000 sacks of rye flour. The Bureau of 
the Census said this compares with 
138,000 sacks in April and 143,000 
sacks in May, 1948... 

Following is a detailed tabulation 
of rye flour production by U.S. 
mills for the month: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Departmént of Commerce: 





Grain FPiour . Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced. 
Month bu. sacks tons 

1949— 7000's omitted— 
bar om o-gaew'’ 312 141 1,550 
pl ee ae ere 307 138 1,575 
March ........ 333° 174 2,061 
February .....- 03 184 1,980 
23% 0 tbs 379 166 2,230 

1948— > 

mber ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 186 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
Pr ere 410 179 2,313 
GE  LSceccct st 32 146. 2,051 
Vietihn ied oh 377 167 2,138 
amb PR as O04 326 143 2,024 
pe pried os 34 440 201 2,164 
piecwwass 423 195 1,982 
February ....«. 438 228 3,270 
Jantary’ -...:.. 48- 164 2,012 
ee <a , = pet mid 
at Ae tn 23.528 
Sa casens 3, 33,925 
1 SPSS ie. 22 431 2,004 21,364 









































GOING UP—Nearing its final height 
of 195 ft. is the grain elevator at the 
Glidden Co.’s new $3 million soybean 
extraction plant in Indianapolis. Lo- 
cated next to Glidden’s feed mill di- 
vision, the storage bins will have a 
capacity of 11 million bushels of 
soybeans. In the foreground, founda- 
tions are being laid for two 4!,-story 
brick buildings which will house the 
soybean oil extraction unit. The new 
plant is expected to be in production 
by September and will be operated 
in conjunction with the feed mill. 





ECA Flour Threat 





(Continued from page 9) 


the minimum price of $1.50 bu. up 
to the cost of CCC wheat stocks, 
it is seen that the ECA may face the 
unexpected expense of 93¢ bu. on 
wheat agreement wheat moving to 
ECA nations, if the world wheat 
price dropped to that level. 

Some observers here believe that 
the worst of the foregoing appraisal 
of the Young-Russell bill would not 
come to pass, since the USDA has the 
authority to subsidize exports of its 
stocks to ECA nations up to 50% of 
the sales price. 

The provision of the basic ECA 
law which places the wheat agree- 
ment subsidy burden on the recon- 
struction agency is Section 112 (E). 
This section requires the ECA to 
authorize procurement in the U.S. of 
agricultural commodities from the 
CCC which are held by that agency 
and have been declared in surplus 
by the secretary of agriculture. Un- 
der other provisions of this section, 
the sales prices of such commodities 
are to be determined by the CCC to 
reimburse it fully for its cost at time 
of delivery, but in no event shall 
the sales price be higher than the 
domestic market price at such time 
and place of delivery as determined 
by the secretary of agriculture. The 
secretary of agriculture is also au- 
thorized by this section of the ECA 
law to pay up to 50% of such sales 
price from funds available under 
title 32. 


Brannan Objects 


Just prior to the introduction of 
the Young-Russell proposal, Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
sent to the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee some recommendations from 
which it appears that S-2287 was 
copied. Secretary Brannan _ specifi- 
cally rejects the applicability of Sec- 
tion 112 (E) as far as exports under 
the wheat agreement are concerned 
to ECA nations. He says further in a 
letter of transmittal that title 32 
funds will. be inadequate to finance 
the .wheat. pact. subsidy. Rejection of 
the. use of Section 112 (E) of the 
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July 26, 1949 


: ECA _law means that ECA. would 


~ not have to pay more than the maxi- 


- mum price of $1.80 bu. as set forth 


in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, Mr. Brannan stated. 

Secretary Brannan asks that addi- 
tional funds be provided to finance 
the subsidy under the pact, therefore 
putting himself on record as approv- 
ing the agreement between Congress 
and the ECA on the subsidy funds 
for wheat agreement wheat. In re- 
gard, however, to private trade ex- 
ports of wheat he asserted that the 
CCC is better suited to handle ex- 
ports, since it can use stocks of wheat 
obtained under commodity loan pro- 
grams. 

Speaking before the Senate For- 
eign Relations sub-commitee head- 
ed by Sen. Elbert Thomas (D., Utah) 
on May 19, 1949, to advocate the 
adoption of the wheat pact, Secretary 
Brannan said: “Some representatives 
of the grain trade felt that the 1948 
agreement would require the U.S. 
government to handle the wheat and 
flour @xport trade covered by the 
agreement. That was never our in- 
tention and language has been added 
in the new agreement which should 
clear up that point. It states that 
‘exporting and importing countries 
shall be free to fulfilltheir guaran- 
teed quantities through private trade 
channels or otherwise.’” 


Identity of Sponsor Unknown 


Since the Young-Russell bill has 
been introduced to head off the ad- 
ministration proposal the question 
arises as to the identity of the person 
instigating the Senators’ initiative. 

It is presumed in official circles 
that the Young-Russell bill represents 
precisely what the USDA wanted in 
the form of wheat agreement sub- 
sidy legislation, but that it was re- 
jected by the Bureau of the Budget. 
This bureau is required to pass on all 
administration sponsored legislative 
proposals before they are sent to 
Congress. In this instance it is 
thought that the Bureau of the 
Budget, aware of the congressional 
agreement between Congress and the 
ECA over the ECA appropriation ad- 
justment to cover the cheaper wheat 
agreement wheat, turned down a 
USDA recommendation, which now 
appears in the form of a bill intro- 


duced independently by two senators, ~ 


therefore not requiring budget bureau 
clearance. 

The submission of the administra- 
tion wheat subsidy plan is viewed by 
critics here as a smoke-screen to 
cover up a USDA effort to by-pass 
the Bureau of the Budget veto of the 
USDA original request. 

The sincerity of the USDA in con- 
nection with this legislation will be 
tested if the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee holds hearings on the Young- 
Russell measure, particularly if the 
administration bill is not introduced 
in the Senate. Should the USDA 
fail to oppose the Senators’ bill and 
let it pass through default, it may 
be assumed that Secretary Brannan’s 
letter and legislative recommenda- 
tions were merely gestures and that 
through arrangement two Senators 
had been persuaded to carry out a 
policy that USDA wanted but which 
had been overruled by the budget 
bureau. 

Failure to oppose the Young-Rus- 


Sell bill might also be construed as a - 


determination on the part of the 
USDA to maintain the wheat export 
monopoly, despite the Brannan state- 
ment. Absence of USDA opposition 
to the Young-Russell measure also 
would indicate truth in the presump- 
tion that the USDA basically wanted 
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Pillsbury Mills Sets Up New Division 
for Marketing Industrial Enzymes 


MINNEAPOLIS — An industrial 
products division has been estab- 
lished by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to han- 
dle the marketing of, industrial en- 
zymes, which the Pillsbury company’s 
new products department produces. 

The new headquarters operating 
unit is under the direction of Burton 
F. Bowman. 

The field organization is under the 
direction of Rowland A. Gale, with 
headquarters in New York. The tech- 
nical service laboratory in Minneap- 
olis is headed by J. Thomas Haigh. 
W. Brooks Fields is in charge of oth- 
er administrative operations by the 
department. 

The department’s product—indus- 
trial enzymes—is already on the mar- 
ket under Pillsbury’s name in the 
paper industry. Enzymes are used'to 
convert starch to an adhesive and the 
adhesive, in turn, used as tub siz- 
ing or as a pigment binder for paper 
coating. 

Mr. Bowman explained that en- 
zymes are also used in many other 
industries. They are used in making 





Burton F. Bowman 
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beer, in clarifying wine, desizing tex- 
tiles, curing leather, in pharmaceu- 
ticals, converting corn starch to syrup 


’ and sugar to alcohol. 


Officials of the Pillsbury organiza- 
tion explained that establishment of 
the new department is part of the 
company’s policy of diversification of 
activity and development of interests 
apart from flour milling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. S. DYMOND NAMED 


TORONTO — M. Dexter Allen, 
president of the Canadian Doughnut 
Co., Ltd., has announced the appoint- 
ment of R. S. Dymond as. bakery 
service engineer. Mr. Dymond, a na- 
tive of Aberdeen, Scotland, is a grad- 
uate of the bakery school of the 
Borough Polytechnic Institute of 
London, England, and the Siebel 
Institute, Chicago. He has had 28 
years’ experience as a bakery engi- 
neer and for the past three years has 
been general manager of the Marra 
Bread Co., Ltd., Amherstburg, Ont. 











to saddle ECA with the expense of 
the wheat pact subsidy program. 

At best the Young-Russell meas- 
ure is nothing more than an attempt 
to further cripple the ECA, in that 
it would reduce its funds by the cost 
of the wheat agreement subsidy 
which is estimated at nearly $100 
million. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP 
BOSTON—The T. A. Faulds Co., 
Inc., Boston,. will continue to operate 
under its new ownership, the Vaka 
Brothers Corp., which has been asso- 
ciated with the manufacturing of 


bakers’ specialties since 1930. The 
original formulae of Thomas A. 
Faulds will be used exclusively in all 
of the products manufactured, which 
cover a wide field of bakers’ special- 
ties. A booklet describing them is 
available on request. 


——=—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR SOLD 


STERLING, KANSAS—The Bow- 
ersock Mill & Power Co. elevator at 
Sterling, Kansas, has been sold to a 
new firm, the Sterling Feed & Seed 
Co. Abraham Charbonneau, formerly 
with the Bowersock company, will 
continue as manager of the business. 





TO REOPEN ELEVATOR 


OGDENSBURG, N.Y. — Henry 
Larson, Minneapolis, Minn., superin- 
tendent of the local Cargill grain ele- 
vator before it was closed more than 
a year ago, has arrived in Ogdens- 
burg to make preparations for re- 
opening the elevator. Mr. Larson, 
following the discontinuance of the 
Cargill elevator here, was trans- 
ferred to the main offices of Cargill, 
Inc., in Minneapolis. Extensive re- 
pairs will be necessary at the eleva- 
tor because in recent months acts of 
vandalism have damaged a number 
of light fixtures, elevators and mo- 
tors. 











NEW LABORATORY—Installed at a cost of $8,000 for 


T. J. Harrison, one of the country’s outstanding authori- 
ties on quality barley. One of its main works will be to 
assist plant breeders in evaluating the quality of new 
Fg gn 1 omg ne eee Ns yale dines BocaeBlomaany a 
tory. The picture, taken at the opening ceremonies - of 











the laboratory, shows, left to right, T. J. Harrison, di- 
rector of the institute; Cecil Lamont, president, North- 
west Line Elevator Assn.; H. G. L. Strange, director of 
the agricultural research branch, Searle Grain Co.; 
Stanley N. Jones, president, Winnipeg Grain Exchange; 
Dr. Ji A: Anderson, chief chemist in grain research lab- 
oratory of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada; 
Dr. W. O. &..-Meredith, barley chemist in research lab- 
oratory of the’ Board of Grain Commissioners, and V. M. 
Bendelow, chemist in the new laboratory, 
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~MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Before the huge onrush 
of spring wheat flour business over the 
past week-end, southwestern mills were 
able to gather in a substantial amount of 
winter wheat bookings and business last 
week was much improved over the previous 
week. The broad awakening of sales in the 
Northwest put an end to inquiry in the 
Southwest and since late July 22 sales in 
this area have been on the slow side. 

During the week prior to July 22 there 
were two days of excellent business in the 
Southwest; July 19 and July 21. Sales to 
chain bakers and smaller independent op- 
erators “weré many times mill capacity 
and cumulative percentages of sales for 
the week advanced to 230% of capacity 
in the area. This compares with 140% the 
preceding week and 183% a year ago. 

Bakery flour business improved for milis 
in the area last week. Sales early in the 
week were seattered, with the main de- 
mand coming from a-principal southwestern 
chain which booked about two months’ re- 
quirements from several mills. In this mild 
flurry of buying some mills received orders 
as large as 25,000 to 60,000 sacks. A few 
independents came in during the same 
period and filled 120-day requirements. 

During the latter half of the week an 
even larger spurt in southwestern wheat 
flour buying was experienced by the trade. 
A leading eastern buyer. booked over a 
million sacks of flour with mills in the 
Southwest. This precipitated an additional 
volume of business with smaller chains 
and independent bakers and business was 
extremely good during a 24-hour period 
July 21. Some mills received as much as 
25 to 30 days of operating time out of 
sales during that time. 

By now a majority of the larger chain 
bakers are covered for the immediate 120- 
day period. Some of the grocery buyers 
also are substantially covered for that 
time. However, it leaves a few which are 
still buying price date of shipment or on an 
immediate shipment basis. 

Over night July 23 when the huge spring 
wheat flour selling wave took place, busi- 
ness in the Southwest subsided and active 
sales for the moment were over. 

Family flour business has been only fair 
during the past week. Some buyers were 
more prone to book future supplies, but 
for the most part that type of buying has 
slowed down considerably. Mixed car busi- 
ness is good and specialty flour such as 
biscuit and cracker types was selling in 
fair to good volume, . 

cxport business was again very slow. 
The French bought a fair amount of flour 
for export from New York in late August 
at $4.45 osnaburgs, New York. Later they 
bought a token amount for shipment from 
the Gulf at $4.15 osnaburgs, Gulf. 

Quotations Kansas City, July 23, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$4.85@5.05, standard patent $4.75@4.95; 
straight $4.70@4.90; established brands of 
family flour $5.45@6.50, first clears $3.50 
@3.65, second clears $3.30@3.35, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.10@3.20; soft wheat 
short patent $5.90@6.40, straight $4.75@ 
4.80, cake flour $5.80@6.40. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, 3 quiet, 2 slow, 3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% capacity 
last week. Domestic sales averaged 200%, 
compared with 100% the previous week. No 
export sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions were very good. Prices were un- 
changed, compared with the preceding 
week, 

Texas: The demand last week was some- 
what more active than the previous week, 
sales amounting to 60 to 70% of capacity, 
about equally divided between family. and 
bakers flour. Operations averaged slightly 
higher at 60 to 70% of capacity. Prices 
are about unchanged on family fiour and 
clears, but a shade higher on bakers. Quota- 
tions, 100’s, cotton, July 23: family, extra 
high patent $6.15@6.40, high patent $5.85 
@6.10; standard bakers, plain $5.25@6.40; 
clears, plain $4.25@4.35, delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 78%, com- 
pared with 90% a week ago and 73% a year 
ago. Domestic bookings were divided 80% 
to the bakers and 20% to the family 
buyers. Operations averaged 84%, compared 
with 85% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. Prices closed. unchanged to*5¢* 
higher. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma™ 
points in 100-lb. cottons July 23: carlots, 
family short patent $5.50@6.30, 
patent $5.40@6; bakery, 
patent $5.20@5.30, standard patent $5.05@ 
6.15, straight. grade $5@65.10. .Truck lots 
365¢ higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour business contracted 
somewhat in this area last week. Buyers 
shewed no great interest either on the 
minor sags or inclines. New business was 
limited largely to one and two carlots: 
Bids of larger chain bakers were unaccept- 
able. Shipping directions are coming “more 
freely, and operations are being ‘stepped 
up slightly. Minor fluctuations were noted, 
but at the end of the week prices were 
off about 5¢ sack compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 


Salina: The demand for flour was 





unenriched short 


very 


standard ~ 


a] 


good the past week, with substantial book- 

ings at thedecline. Prices are about 5¢ 

sack lower. Shipping directions are good. 
~~ THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: A splurge of spring wheat 
flour buying which exceeded anything in 
recent years, if not in ‘history, developed 
late last week and continued right through 
the week-end. Most of the business. oc- 
curred the night of July 22 and throughout 
the day July 23, with some estimates of 
the two-day volume running from 1,000 
to 1,500% of mill capacity. Others placed 
the two-day business at over 3 million 
sacks. N 

The official sales percentage figure for 
last week was 333% of capacity, but this 
did not include a good volume of the late- 
week business, as millers were so swamped 
with order taking anid bookkeeping that 
they had not had time to run up a total 
of the business accomplished. The week's 
sales compared with 80% the previous 
week and 98% a year ago. Shipments from 
mills last week represented 73% of capa- 
city, against 62% the previous week. 

All of the new business booked was in 
new crop springs for shipment after Sept. 
1. Contracts extended for 120 days, which 
covered much of the indeperident bakery 
trade through to the end of the calendar 
year. The big chains were in the market 
during the splurge, but none of them booked 
more than moderate amounts. All is 
of independent bakers appeared to bi - 
tive.. Jobbers “followed. with. numerous, ton- 
tracts, but few of them appeared willing to 
contract freely, stating that they preferred 
to hold takings to minimum lots for com- 
petitive purposes. ~- 

The rush of buying began late in the 
evening July 22 and apparently was set 
off by. exceptionally low prices offered 
by one milling company on new crop springs. 
This price was met quickly by competing 
mills and the quotation slipped another 
10¢ sack as the competition mounted, Many 
mills were reluctant to accept business 
at the prices being quoted, but felt that 
they were obliged to book some flour in 
order to keep their brands represented. 
In most instances, these mills tried to 
keep bookings at minimum amounts, but 
so widespread was the buying wave that 
their total volume of such bookings was 
tremendous. It was estimated that spring 
wheat mills built up unfilled order bal- 
ances anywhere from 40 days to as much 
as 90 days as a result of the huge sales. 

The business was not confined to any 
particular area, as the news of the attrac- 
tive price basis spread rapidly to all sec- 
tions of the country and buyers pressed 
their mill connections for contracts. It 
was reported in some circles that the basis 
at which most of the business was booked 
represented wheat prices 25¢ bu. lower 
than the current market on September 
delivery wheat in the Northwest. 

A stampede of mills to cover the huge 
flour sales resulted in a sharp upturn in 
the wheat market July 23 and the strength 
continued into July 25. Mills were trying 
to get their flour prices back up from the 
extreme lows, but this was difficult to 
accomplish as some late buyers kept in- 
sisting that they be taken care of at the 
bottom prices. 

Family flour buyers apparently did not 
join in the big rush of bakery and jobber 
buying. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 77% 
of capacity last week, against 55% the 
previous week and 64% a year ago. For 
the..entire Northwest, last week’s opera- 
tions were 68% of capacity, against 61% 
the previous week and 70% a year ago. 

The 120-day flour price situation was 
badly demoralized by the extremely com- 
petitive quotations laté’in the week. Spot 
shipment, which has to be based on old 
crop wheat, is held at one price, with ship- 
ment after Sept. 1 quoted about 20¢ sack 
less. The ranges below reflect this spread. 

Quotations July 25: standard patent $5.15 
@5.35, short patent $5.30@5.50, high glu- 
ten $5.45@5.65, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.55, first clear $4.75@5.40, 
second clear $3@4.20, whole wheat $5.20@ 
5.40 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including “Duluth: No 
change occurred in the flour market during 
the past Week as the steady buying of small 
lots for immediate delivery continued. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. Export 
sales remained nil. 

EASTERN STATES 

Baffalo: The fiour trade in Buffalo has 
beén spotty, with purchases holding at just 
a fair level in sharp contrast to the flour 
buying flurry of two weeks ago. A few 
large bakers have been active on the 
market. ‘However, they have been limiting 
their inventories in anticipation of price 
reductions and have béen covering only 
from 30 to 40 days’ advance needs. The 
smaller bakers have been lagging behind 
with .depleted stocks, buying only on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Production in general has been slightly 
higher as most mills have reported an in- 
crease of approximately 1,000 sacks of flour. 
Operations, however, are still at about two 
thirds of capacity. 

Prices have remained steady, with only a 
nominal decrease of not more than 5¢ in 
hrad winter standards and hard winter 
first clears. 

Quotations July 23, f.0.b. Buffalo: spring 


4 


= ~ family $7.05@7.15, high ‘gluten $6.10 
“-standard $5.8 


0@5.385, first clear $5.75@5.80, 


hard winter standard $5.60@5.65, first clear 
$5.30@5.35, soft winter short patent $5.25 
@5.30, straight $5.05@5.10, first clear $4.15 
@4. , re 


New York: With the exception of one 
large chain bakery which entered the mar- 


‘ket for hard winter wheat flour toward 


the end of the week, there has been little 
domestic buying interest locally. 

Sales of spring wheat flour again. fell 
off following activity during the past few 
weeks. Market observers do not anticipate 
any marked interest in springs in the 
near future, with most bakers expected to 
show a tendency to wait for a probable price 
drop when the northwestern wheat move- 
ment gets under way. This is particularly 
true of smaller bakers who currently only 
enter the market for fill-in purchases prior 
to covering for longer periods later. 

Increased buying of new soft wheat flour 
was encouraged by more attractive prices 
from many mills, and some bakers were 
reported to have covered advance require- 
ments. 

On the export side, France was reported 
ter have purchased approximately 100,000 
sacks, of 80% .extraction flour for the 
West Indies.” The price was reported at 
around $4.39 osnaburgs, New York. Ja- 
maica was reported to have picked up some 
60,000 sacks of 1% ash flour at about 
$3.70, f.a.s. Gulf ports for shipment late 
August. 

Quotations July 23: spring family $7.25, 
high glutens $6.05@6.15, standard’ patents 
$5.80@5.90, clears $5.40@5.80; southwest- 
ern short patents $5.65@5.75, standard pat- 
ents  $5.45@5.60; high ratio cake $5.50@ 
6.50,: soft. winter straights $4.75@5.15. 

Philadelphia: Trading continued to drag 
and sales amounted to only those neces- 
sary “to cover nearby essential needs, and 
there was a great reluctance on the part 
of any buyer to increase his inventories 
at the prevailing prices. if 

Little interest in winter or spring. wheat 
flour was displayed on the part of the 
larger bakeries, and the small independents 
seemed inclined. to follow the example 
of their large competitors. 

Brokers hoped for a steadier and rising 
market, pointing out that the low stores 
held by the bakeries must soon be used 
up and that they will find themselves in 
a position where they must again enter the 
market. Few were believed to have inven- 
tories substantial enough to last them un- 
til the new spring wheat starts to move. 

The export trade remained at a stand- 
still, with customs .manifests showing an- 
other week with no flour being shipped from 
the Port of Philadelphia. 

Quotations of July 23: spring family 
$6.95@7.15, spring high gluten $6.45@6.55, 
short patent $6.25@6:36, standard -patent 
$6.15@6.25, spring first clear $5.80@5.95; 
hard ‘winter short patent $5.75@65.85, stand- 
ard patent $5.65@5.75, soft winter standard 
$5.20@5.30. ; 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices are down. The 
early part of the week when prices re- 
ceded sales of new crop hard Kansas flour 
reached a nice volume, As prices advanced, 
sales slackened. New crop spring wheat 
flour is offered by some mills. This met 
increased sales. Sales are expected to take 
a leap in the spring wheat flour as more 
mills ‘offer new crop fiour. The failure 
of the Brannan bill stimulated buying 
confidence as fears of lower wheat and 
flour prices abated. New crop Kansas south- 
western flour is still being bought by bakers 
who previously have used only spring wheat 
flour, Sales of hard Kansas flour were 
stated to be very good the early part 
of the week, with about 80% of flour sales 
in this flour and only 20% in spring wheat 
flour. Sales of soft winter wheat cake 
and pastry flours were large the entire 
week as stocks are low at bakers in cake 
and pastry flours. Family patents met with 
increased sale. Commitments continue to 
be made on a 60- to 120-day basis, with 
some contracts extending into the new 
year. Directions are good. 

Flour prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 100- 
lb. cottons, July 23: bakers hard winter 
standard patent $5.27@5.35, medium $5.33 
@5.45, short §5.42@5.55; bakers spring 
standard patent $5.53@6.04, medium $5.58 
@6.99, short $5.63@6.14; clears $5.53@5.39; 
high glutens $6.15@6.34; family flour, ad- 
vertised brands $6.74@6.94, other brands 
$6.35@6.54; pastry and cake flours $4.95@6; 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $5.97. 

Boston: Activity in the local flour mar- 
ket dwindled with declining prices last 
week. Springs are generally 20@25¢ lower 
with the exception of first clears. Hard 
winters were more resistant lost only 
10¢. Soft wheat flours are unéhanged to 
30¢ lower. 


Dealers reported: that tr had re- 
turned to its long standing. tempo of ex- 


‘ treme dullmess. Buyers were only commit- 


ting themselves for small lots and then 


‘ only after considerable shopping: One large 


chain. was report to be negitiating for 


hard jwinters at substantial conétssions, but 


the:-transaction was still open at the end 
of the week. Sweet goods bakers still re- 
port poor censumer interest. ‘ 
Quotations: July 23: spring short patents 
$6.02@6.22, standards $5.87@6.07, high glu- 
ten $6.17@6.37, first clears $6.47@5.87; hard 
winter short patents $5.72@5.92, standards 
$5.47@5.67; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.12@ 
6.37; eastern soft winttér- straights $4.87@ 
Orit high ratio $5.52@6.52, family $7.24 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicage: The flour market was a little 
more active last week and a fair amount 
of business was done. Although most sales 
were for one, two and three carlots, interest 
improved and some round lot buying was 
done, ranging from 3,000..to 10,000 sacks 
for 120-day shipment. Directions were fair 
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to good. Family flour business continued 
at a low ebb and only the usual amount 
of small lot buying was done. Directions 
were fair. Quotations July 23: spring top 
patent $5.45@5.65, standard patent $5.35@ 
5.55, first clear $4.95@5.35; family flour 
$6.95; hard winter short patent $4.95@ 
5.32, 95% patent $4.85@5.20, first clear 
$4.50; soft winter short patent $5.80@6.43, 
standard patent $4.50@5.85, first clear 
$4.95 @5.60. 


St. Louis: Mills of this area report a few 
sales for prompt to 120 days, with a 
scattering of some large parcels. However, 
the buying has not developed as expected. 
Clears continue in good demand. Prices 
are steady to easier and offerings are rather 
light. Jobbers report very little change. 
Shipping instructions are light. Prices for 
hard, soft and clears are steady to easier. 
Spring wheat patents are 5@10¢ lower. 

Central states mills say buying by the 
trade is not what was generally expected 
when the crop moved. However, some 120- 
day shipment orders have been placed on 
the books. Specifications are light. Flour 
prices are about steady to easier. 

Quotations St. Louis, July 23, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.50, 
ordinary $4.70, top hard - $6.65, ordinary 
$5.05; bakers flour, soft winter short patent 
$5.45, cake $5.45, pastry $4.50,. soft straight 
$4.65, soft clear $4.05; hard winter short 
patent $5.25, standard $5.10, clears $4.50; 
spring wheat short -patent $5.60, standard 
$5.50, clears $5.20, low protein $4.30. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales continue in fair 
volume, but considerably less than, during 
the early part of the month. Some inteérest 
is shown in booking futures, with a greater 
volume of inquiries on flour purchases for 
120 days, but only a small proportion of 
these inquiries are materializing in sales. 
The trade is somewhat hesitant to contract 
for maximum amounts, since buyers’ price 
ideas are lower than the millers are will- 
ing to quote. The general sales to bakers 
and jobbers ard@ for July to 60 days’ ship- 
ment and principally on hard winters. 
Northern springs sales are showing improve- 
ment, since the price basis is somewhat 
lower, and the majority of these sales 
are for prompt to 30-day shipment, with 
practically no interest in future bookings. 
Soft winters are rather quiet, with buy- 
ers refusing to add to their present book- 
ings. Midwestern soft flours are enjoying 
by far the greater portion of sales over 
Pacific Coast soft flours, for which there 
is little or no demand. Bread production 
is showing a further decline, likewise cake 
and cracker . production, but the cookie 
bakers) report production holding up very 
well. Shipping directions are normal for 
this season, although stocks on hand are 
being maintained at a low level. Export 
sales are exceedingly quiet, with only smal! 
workings to the French Supply Mission 
and Jamaica. South American business is 
small with only limited amounts being re- 
ported. 

Quotations July 23, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.15@ 
5.25 standard $5@5.15, first clear $3.95@ 
4.35; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$5.80@5.95, standard $5.65@5.80, first clear 
$5.20@5.55, high gluten $5.95@6.10; .soft 
wheat short patent $5.05@5.55, straight 
$4.55@4.80, first clear $3.90@4.15, high 
ratio cake $5.30@5.75; Pacific Coast cake 
$6.65@6.85, pastry $5.80@6; shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximately 20¢ 
sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market was down some- 
what during the week, declines being 
based on the easier wheat market. Some 
upturn was noted in domestic business, 
as bakers decided that a sharp break in 
prices is not yet at hand and stepped 
up for their takings for the next 30 to 
45, days. However, millers reported that no 
forward contracts for extended periods 
are being made, and the feeling is grow- 
ing that it will be a long time before 
heavy forward commitments will be a part 
of the flour picture. Business more and 
more seems to be shaping up to a basis 
of nearby sales, and this, of course, means 
more competition and more sales effort. 
Family patent $6.80, bluestem $6.14, bakery 
$6.19, pastry $5.68. 

Portland: There is not much activity in 
milling circles of the Pacific Northwest. 
Mill operations are up slightly as a result 
of the recent buying splurge on the part 
of bakers, but since that time buyers 
have been out of the market. One of the 
mills has a little export run, but other- 
wise, there is little new export business. 
Mills are hopeful that a tentative subsidy 
plan will be approved, although not too 
optimistic if the Philippines and some of the 
South American countries are not in it. 
Mill operations are not up to normal for 
this time of the year, with a spotty condi- 
tion prevailing. 

Flour prices had another decline the 
past: week and quotations July .23 were: 
high gluten $6.35, all Montana $6.15, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.15, bluestem bakers 
$6.02, cake $6.45, pastry $5.75, whole wheat 
| $5.75, graham $5.60, cracked wheat 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Shipments of govern- 
ment regulation flour to Britain for com- 
pletion of 1948-49 commitment is the most 
important business on mill schedules, In- 
terest in Class 2 flour is poor. Domestic 
retail outlets are stocked up and few 
bookings are being made. Quotations July 
23: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11 bbl, seconds $10.50, bakers $10.40, in 
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(98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 






_eartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14 per 280- 
te Ib. for shipment to end of September. 


Sales of winters are slow. This condition 
is expected to last until prices stabilize. 
Quotations July 23: $9.30 bbl., f.o.b. Mon- 
treal . : 


Winter wheat is moving as the new crop 
comes on market. Quotations July 23: $1.85 
@1.95 bu., f.0.b. shipping peint. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just over 130,500 
bbl. and was reported as only Class 2 sales. 
There was no confirmation of any export 


trade in flour to the U.K. Domestic trade 


is only moderate, and mills are working 
part time. Quotations July 23: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
ranged from $11.15@11.40, cottons; second 
patents $10.65@10.90;. second patents to 
bakers $10.15@10.40. 

Vancouver: Export flour business from 
this port. continues along very narrow 
lines. Immediate prospects are not good, 
although the recent decision of Common- 
wealth countries to reduce purchases in 
dollar countries by 25% will not affect 
flour shipments from here to any extent 
simee there has been very little business 
to “soft currency” countries for some time. 

Some limited export business was worked 
here recently, consisting mainly of some 
clears and patents to Hong Kong. Buying 
from the usually active Manila market 
is reported only fair due to reported burden- 
some stocks there. Latest advices from 
Hong Kong indicate heavy stocks of flour 
on hand there, also, Further the advance 
of the Communists has slowed up the usual 
movement of flour from Hong Kong into 
ihe South China port of Canton for dis- 
tribution into the interior. There is a heavy 
demand for flour there but no credit avail- 
able. 

Domestic buying continues along cautious 
lines. The baking trade is not making any 
ferward commitments in anticipation of a 
decline in flour prices around Aug. 1. Store 
sales are light and consist mainly of pre- 


mixes. Prices are unchanged. Quotations 
July 23, 98’s cottons: first patents $11.40 
@11.50, bakers patents $10.25@10.35. For 


soft wheat western grinds the price ranges 
from $11.10@11.85 and limited Ontario of- 
ferings are around $13. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade in these prod- 
ucts slow due to hot weather. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.25; oatmeal 
in. 98-lb. jutes $5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There has been a seasonal 
slackening in the demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, with supplies more than equal 
te ‘the demand. Minor amounts have been 
reported for export. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three prairie 
provinces, oatmeal in 98-Ib. sacks $5.60, 

™ lis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $4.85 July 25; 24-o0z. packages $3.10 case, 
48-0z. packages $3.35. 








MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 16 and 23: 


BRAN— July 16 July 23 
PPP ES $43.25@ 43.50 -@*40.26 
August ....... 39.00@ 39.25 - @*39.50 
September .... «++ @*37.00 37. 25@ 37.50 
October ...... @*37.00 37. Une 37.50 
November -»@*37.50 - @*37.75 
December - @*38.00 - @*38.00 

SHORTS— 

Gh ebiccueete $43.60@ 44.25 $47.00@ 47.75 
pe 43.00@ 43.25 45:00@ 45.75 
September «+++ @*42.00 «++ -@*43.00 
October ...... .++.@*42.00 41.50@ 42.50 
November 40.75@ 41.75 41.50@ 42,60 
December 40.75@ 41.50 41.25@ 42.00 
Sales (tons) 3,000 2,760 
*Sale. 








Flaxseed Receipts, Ship its and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of fiax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending July 16, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949" 1948 

Minneapolis 85 389 26 51 8,650 746 

Duluth ...... 7 Sl 297 #126 965 222 
Week ending July 23: 

Minneapolis . 109 304 . 53 568,655 656 

Duluth ...... 11 60.125 107 851 114 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending July 16, 1949, 
and July 17, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Départment of 


Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
‘ 7-American— -—in bond—, 
July July July July 
16 17 16 17 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ....... 195,807 125,077 117 35 
CO ae 8,720 . 3,754 eee oes 
SC restnssné 9,020 1,607 51 683 
| | i Ee 2,946 539 739 owe 
Barley ...... 19,305 6,270 eos 754 
Flaxseed .- 15,732 967 ee éoe 
Soybeans 3,249 1,083 ous oo 


Stoeks of U.S. bonded grain in-store and 
afloat In Canadian markets July 16 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
im parentheses): wheat, none (48,000) bu.; 
corn, 358,000 (291,000); oats, 92,000 (none); 
rye, none (13,000); barley, 76,000 (287,000). 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 

inspection division. as reported by the 

Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 








Fort William, Ont., July. 14, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 
ae eae r Wheat Durum Oats.Barl’y 
Ft, William and ~ en 
Port Arthur .. 5,477 422 2,557 3,346 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 7,012 1 164 61 
Churchill ....... 788 oe ee oe 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- re tind 
WROD swe sue 52 as 4 396 
Totals ........ 13,329 423 2,715 3,803 
Year ago ....,. 9,750 670. 3,401 5,634 


Receipts during week ending July 14: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,174 167 - 1,292 788 
Pacific seaboard. 1,169 ae 9 1 
Churchill ....... 122 Vee at 
Int., public and : 

semi-public ele- Sdewa! : 

vators ..... ev 4 ti 2 ee 





Total "2,469 167 - 1,363 790 
Shipments during week ending July 14: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— I 





PRS 1,787 335 580 722 
yeaa 39 2 299 80 
Milled or is 
processed .. 3 «3 31 36 
Pacific seaboard— - 
oO! 1,490 ot 2 ee 
re 49 o's 40 17 
Other téerminals* 4 dip 5 38 
RS cots ews od 3,372 336 958 892 


Total receipts for the crop yéar Aug. 1, 
1948, to July 14, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..162,599 15,066 54,371 47,176 


Pacific seaboard. 64,212 2 1,911 398 
Churchill. ....... 5,156 os ee o 
Other terminals* 715 7 641 2,010 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Juiy 14, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. om ge 15,457 57,006 48,315 


Pacific seaboard. 58,700 1 3,049 474 
Churchill ....... 5,314 an ve te 
Other terminals* 780 9 722 1,978 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending July 23, in tons, with com- 
‘parisons: 
-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. 13, 209 9,540 
Kansas City .. 2,130 1,800 6,090 5,880 
Milwaukee .... 30 90 4,650 4,230 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Millér by principal 
mills at Chicago,. Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparativé figures for thé previous weeks: 


July July July July 


2 9 16 23 
Five mills .. *26,267 16,002 29,365 *24,424 


*Four mills. 





FLOUR BRANDS 





ame Yo owing trademarks have béen pub- 
‘lished in the’ Official Gazette of the- United 
r Patent Office preliminary to itra- 


States 

tion. _Manufacturers and distributors who 
féel ‘that théy, would be » by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to Bie, within 30 days after 
official publication of marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. . . 

KUBO—Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since, April, 1934. : ; 

A S—Rose R. Lang, Buffalo, N.Y.; pre- 
pared cakes mixtures. Use claimed - since 
Aug. 15, .1935. 

YO! HO!—Loudonville (Ohio) Milling Co., 
assignor-to Standard Milling OCo., Chicago, 
+ Sega cake flour.. Use claimed since June, 
1 

SONGSTER—L6udonville (Ohio) Milling 
Co., assignor to Stahdard Milling Co.,. Chi- 
cago, Ill.;, wheat flour, Use claimed since 
Decernber, 1934. 

SPARKIES—Quaker Oats. Co., -Ghitago, 
Ill.; cereal breakfast foods made of rice 
and wheat. Use claimed since March 25, 
1940, 

KING’S FLAKE—King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich.; wheat flour (plain and self- 
rising;\i bakery and family). — anne 
since. April 15, 1914. ‘ 

AXA>—Van Dusen. Harrington C6b.;: "Mins 
neapolis, Minn., operating through, King 
Midas Flour Mills; wheat flour. ‘Use claimed 
since 1890. 

MUEHLEBACH—Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; rye flour. Use 
claimed since 1912. ) 

FAIRY FLAKE—Western gtar: Mill .Co., 
Salina, Kansas; wheat flour.:.Use claimed 
since May 20, 1937. 

WHITE OAK—vVan Dusen idlerrington 
Co.,. Minneapolis, Minn.;. wheat!,foeur,. Use 
claimed since 1914. 

ANN — Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., doing business as Fremont Mills, 

Neb.; wheat four. Use, claimed 
since Dec. 28, 1926. 

FULL” CREAM—Chickasha (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co.; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
December, 1898. 

TELEPHONE —Blish Milling ©o., Sey- 
mour, Ind.; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
May 1; 1877. 

CREAM OF MAIZE—Decatur (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co.; corn products in flake form used 
as @ corn meal for human consumption. 
Use. claimed since July 21, 1390. ~ .. 
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KELLY- 
RICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
we 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly -Erickson 
Service Can Help 


Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


ae 








“La Grange Flours .. . 





trere 


” 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


“whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling, ; a 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA . 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN 00. BE DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES f 

8t. Louis Portland City Minneapolis oo 

Kansas City, Galveston St. Louis . Davenport San 

Omaha Enid : = Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Baffalo Colum Winnipeg 


WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 




















WANT ADS 

















accepted f 5¢ 
rr $1 minimum. Add 204 per —s 
‘or keyed re 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 
HELP WANTED 
v 


TEXAS BROKERS WANTED BY KANSAS 
miller of quality flour for both bakery 
and family trade. The Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., P.O. Box 910, Wichita 1, Kansas. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 

EXPERIENCED MILLER AND WIFE, 
can manage flour and feed, or feed mill, 
both can sell, make and deliver the prod- 
uct, or would consider leasing or buying 
a flour and feed mill. Last place 5% 
years, making good flour and feeds to 
satisfied customers. Address 125, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

1622 B. High, Jefferson 











J. BE. Hagan, 
City, Mo. 





Subsidy Procedure 


(Continued from page 9) 
partment the following day would 
announce a new subsidy rate based 
on a slightly wider differential. This 
adjustment would continue day by 
day until the point is reached when 
the subsidy is adequate to move 
wheat and flour into export. 

“During this period of adjustment, 
the department will welcome an ex- 
pression of opinion from the industry 
with respec what differentials are 
necessary at, the various ports to 
move flour into export. Rather than 
to flood the department with indi- 
vidual expressions of opinion, the 
committee on agricultural relations 
of the federation recommends to 
members of the industry that this 
information be supplied to the fed- 
eration’s Washington office and 
channeled to the department through 
that route. In the interest of con- 
tinuing the fine cooperative relations 
between the industry and the de- 
partment which now exist, the fed- 
eration will be glad to handle the 
matter in this fashion. 


Conservative Moves Seen 


“It can be assumed that millers 
and exporters, as well as the im- 
porters, on the one hand, will press 
the department for the widest pos- 
sible quality differential. On the other 
hand, the department will be con- 
fronted with the obligation of pro- 
tecting the government from the pay- 
ment of a higher subsidy than is 
necessary. Also, the department will 
of necessity have to guard against 
establishing the quality differential 
at such a high level as to invite 
criticism or even retaliation from 
other exporting countries. Therefore, 
it can be expected that the differen- 
tials established and used by the de- 
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partment will be on the conservative 
side. 

“While we have illustrated the 
method to be used only on the Atlan- 


-tic Coast, the same method will be 


used for the other two export areas. 
In all probability different rates for 
the three areas will be in effect at 
the same time. In all cases, the de- 
partment will adjust the rates so as 
to bring about a reasonable flow of 
wheat and flour from all three port 
areas. If, for example, the rate in one 
port area is adequate and wheat and 
flour move into export from that 
area, but not from the others, adjust- 
ments will be made in the other rates 
until they are adequate. The depart- 
ment will not rest with the flow of 
wheat and flour merely from one port 
area. 


“Subsequently, as wheat price rela- 
tionships change, hard winter or 
spring wheat prices will be used in 
determining the subsidy rates for the 
Atlantic Coast area. Since soft wheat 
is not an important factor in ship- 
ments from the Gulf, it is quite likely 
that only hard winter and spring 
wheat prices in that area will be 
used from the beginning. 

“It is presently expected that the 
subsidy program may be announced 
and put into effect on or about July 
27 or 28. This date is also subject 
to change, but it is the expressed de- 
sire of the department to get the 
subsidy program into effect a few 
days before Aug. 1 so that, any in- 
equities which develop can be correct- 
ed as quickly as possible. 

“Explanatory Note: The basic 
maximum wheat agreement price of 
$1.80 is for No. 1 Manitoba northern 
wheat in bulk in store Ft. William-Pt. 
Arthur. In order to arrive at a com- 
parable maximum price for the same 
wheat at a US. port, the cost of No. 
1 Manitoba would be calculated for 
the country of destination as though 
it were shipped from Canada. That 
price would then be brought back to 
a US. port, which would be the maxi- 
mum price for No. 1 Manitoba for 
shipment from that U.S. port. Then in 
order to arrive at a comparable maxi- 
mum price for a U.S. grade of wheat 
destined for the same country, an 
allowance may be niade for a quality 
differential. 

“In the illustration used here, the 
wheat agreement maximum price of 
$1.97 represents the price of No. 1 
Manitoba at Philadelphia for ship- 
ment to Brazil. In order to arrive at 
a maximum wheat agreement price 
for No. 1 soft red winter at Phila- 
delphia, a quality differential may be 
deducted from $1.97. If this differ- 
ential were, for example, 35¢, the 
maximum wheat agreement price for 
soft wheat at Philadelphia would be 
$1.62. The difference between the do- 
mestic price of $2.05 and the wheat 
agreement price of $1.62 would be 
43¢, the amount of subsidy required. 
There are no fixed differentials for 
quality set forth in the wheat agree- 
ment. They are subject to agreement 
between the exporting and importing 
countries. In our case, the quality 
differentials will be set by the USDA 
and reflected in the subsidy rates.” 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
PMA APPOINTMENT 


Appointment of Martin J. Hudtloff 
as director of the Production and 
Marketing Administration’s shipping 
and storage branch, effective July 25, 
has been announced by Ralph S. 
Trigg, PMA administrator. Mr. Hudt- 
loff first joined the staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1946, aft- 
er many years in business ahd finan- 
cial administrative positions. He has 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Ree Ce CROCS CCE PO Pee eee eee eee 


Mills, 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ................. 
ries, Inc., “a 


eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


¢Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. vet ah 
+Safety Car eonee f & Lighting Co. Inc. 
7Standard Milling C 


ee 


Tee eee eee ee ee eee ee 
eee eee eee eee 

eee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee 


OPP eee ee ee eee eee eee) 


Tee eee eee ee eee eee ee 
Cee ee eeernenereeeees 
Pee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee 


July 15, July 22, 
—— 1949 ——, 1949 1949 
Saceknnuea 28% 24% care 27y, 
BOREL SA Es 30% * 25% 28% 28, 
Bye Sep ayy. 83 16 18 18 
Pe a BA! 441, 35% 43% 44 
eRennns ok 107% 99 107 106Y,, 
Sunk Mahan 33 30% 32 33%, 
onikeae eke 42% 101% 421, 
rerrirr 256 1% 2% 2, 
iswesa alee 15% 13% 135% 14%, 
iN va bakes 6456 57 593% 601, 
CVE PCE. | 27% 23 <dabe 271, 
vie tasees 50% 43 41% 47, 
edcecwenn 108% 101 107 105%, 
Aiaeeeeas 106 101% veka 105%, 
pss faa et 12% 9 wets 10 
valosruras 10% 9% 10% 10%, 
aleventess 44 39% 42% 43\, 
wikocmet we 52%, 4834 483, 
eckdhcioe’ 128% 123% sh 126 
Saat desena 119 103% 117 117¥, 
PR el pares 142 138% 138 
bs cateeate 2% 8% 9 
PEE 3 32 32%, 
jiuakewsin 111 1 tr 110%, 
gt opie 35 341% 33 
asawericen 182 170% 180% 182 
osadiietus 15% 13% ey y 13% 
i CS 105% 1 Pe 102Y, 
s aces eae 6754 57% 66% 67 
BAER ii A 29% 2514 26 26%, 
Suk ters Oe 92% 8544 89% 90 
deiataew Sareasee 9% 6% 6% 6%, 
1s eahaKeah 21% 17% 19% 195% 
\ seed echoed Ye 82 ‘abs 88 
+ kh On ae Re 35% 401% 40% 
onaih Oaecs 23% 19% 231% 23%, 
‘ebpara digi %, 103 seats 103%, 
Mert Sagi 38% 33% 34% 381, 
peamdavass 95% 1% peeh 1% 
Vdxlune tices 15% 12 se 13%, 
Bid Asked 
ore 17 18% 
eheas 13% 15% 
S sntih ainihn bikie haan 5% 8% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded July 22: 


Asked 
93% 
180% 182 
154 =155 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 97% 98% 
General Mills, ate 3%% Pid. 101% 104% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.¥. 108 111% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New “ 


York, $5 Pfd. 
96% 
11% 13% 


Bid 
Continental Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. 92 
Corn Prod. Refining Co., $7 1 Pfd. 


Bid Asked 
27% 28% 
148 «150 


984 
79 


+ » $3.50 ‘d 98 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...... 474% 41% 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 9544 yy, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108% 109%. 
Ward Baking Co., Warran 3% 3% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 90% 91 


¢Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock ‘Market. 





Feed Production Still Exceeds 1948 


The production of feedstuffs still exceeds that of a year ago, with the 
October-April output placed at about 9,151,000 tons this year, compared with 
8,988,000 tons for the same nths last season, according to thé Production 


and Marketing 
fell short of last 


}“iews service. April production, however, 
‘totaled 1,096,000 tons, compared with 1,119,000 


tons in April, 1948. The prodictiod et grain by-product feeds in April dropped 
to 518,000 tons, reflecting principally the smaller output of wheat millfeeds. 
The output of oilseed meals was seasonally lower in April but totaled about 
578,000 tons against about 499,000 in April, 1948. The May output of grain 
by-product feeds totaled nearly 577,000 tons, an increase of nearly 60,000 
tons over the April production. Oilseed meal production figures for May are 


not yet available. 


The importance of commercial mixed feeds in the feed situation is in- 
dicated by a preliminary report recently released by the Bureau of the 
Census which placed the production of poultry and livestock feeds in the 
calendar year of 1947 at 22,300,000 tons, valued at $1,982,000,000. The 
production of this quantity of feed utilized nearly 343,000,000 bu. of grain, 
3,889,000 tons of oilseed meals and animal proteins, and nearly 6,000,000 tons 
of grain by-product feeds and alfalfa meal. 














PRODUCTION OF FEEDSTUFFS IN THOUSAND TONS 
o— Monthly producti ‘ *s production—— 
April, March, April, Oct., "48 =Oct., "47 Oct., "47 
1949 1949 1948 Apr.,’49 Apr.,’48 Sept., °48 
Wheat millfeeds .............- 336.9 396.0 431.0 2,901.9 3,168.2 6,479.1 
Rice millfeeds ............3..- 12.5 12.7 11.0 130.6 133.1 177.2 
Gluten feed and meal ........ 63.9 71.8 56.6 506.1 481.0 799.1 
Distill dried grains ........ 28.9 28.7 37.3 229.0 201.7 351.1 
Brewers’ dried grains ........ 16.9 19.8 19.0 117.7 129.0 233.1 
Alfalfa meal .........+-.0555- 59.2 39.3 65.1 328.1 401.8 1,096.8 
Total mill products ....... 518.3 568.3 620.0 4,212.4 4.514.8 8,136.4 
Cottonseed meal .............. 143.3 209.4 95.4 1,798.7 1,521.8 2,016.5 
Soybean meal ..............+- 376.7 403.9 337.3 2,651.7 2,429.0 3,823.8 
SEE buns ctvcoesaseane 41.8 59.3 42.6 371.6 330.5 626.0 
Peanut meal .........--s5--05- 8.9 5.4 9.8 56.2 71.4 107.3 
Copra méal ....... 26. eeeneueee 7.0 9.0 13.6 60.1 120.6 169.9 
Total ollseed meals ...... 577.7 687.0 498.6 4,938.3 4,473.3 6,751.5 
Total feedstuffs .......... 1,096.0 1,255.3 1,118.6 9,150.7 8,988.1 14,887.9 





been controller of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. since that office was es- 
tablished in April, 1947. H. F. Sham- 
barger, CCC assistant controller, will 
be in charge of the work of the con- 
troller’s office when Mr. Hudtloff 


takes over his new assignment as 
shipping and storage branch director. 
H, O. Warlick, who has been serving 
as director of the shipping and stor- 
age branch, will continue with the 
branch. 
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—Ideal Bakery Flours — 








Wheat storage capacity means more to a flour 
miller—and to a flour buyer, too—in these days 
than ever before. For it is only during the harvest 
movement of the new crop that a miller can lay 
away ample supplies of wheat of top baking quality. 
Government price supporting activities absorb most 
of the crop later on. That's why the large wheat 
storage facilities—2,500,000 bus. right at the mill— 
are reflected in the extra fine baking qualities of the 


flours from this mill. 





ALVA ROLLER 














MILLS 


Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 





ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
~ COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
a GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
> PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
> CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BBLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

F storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
; 4 els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTrg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YoRK City ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. | . MILLING 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR pa, \ 
BLUESTEM-PATENT FLOUR fe . ENGINE ERS, 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR f \ INC 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington l p__J} * 








Designers and Builders 
for the 


TOPPER “T) URA MB ER sd “38 areal A - ; Grain Processing Industries 
FLAMING ARROW SEMOLINA WING A 1911 Baltimore : Kansas City, Mo. || 


BIG BOY FANCY No. 1 


Three Superior Bakery Flours Milled from Carefully Selected 


Precision Milled AMBER DURUM WHEAT Export Flour—12% and 80% Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


for Precision Baking nee salon ‘iaiiiia SAXONY MILLS Miecinprie 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Cable Address: SAXONMILL 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minnesota 100th ANNIVERSARY —1849-1949 | D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


_ ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. : FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS © CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~ 


ae OP empcrmemmNeg es meer ca. ar Rbama tenes np a recog eee 
we eI ca nce i Seti Ue i tai ell ih RTC iB ge 8S 
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» QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887-° 


» | Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 








ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
ei Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
— ; . Mills 
ib eee ee in Manitoba, Brantford, ‘comer Medicine Hat 
; Saskatchewan and Alberta 
7 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





i ry oe 
S nme - 




















COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg.” « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 
Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 




























F BAKER FLOURS 


“4 


that give 


SALINA, KANSAS 





STRATEGIC LOCATION | 


A cmE~Ewans Company 


. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ROB! NSO N Over a Century of Milling Progress 
SALINA, KANSAS ¢ Since 1821 « 


























— QUALITY THAT 
GETS RESULTS 


The baking results that have made 
SUPER-FLOUR a bakers’ favorite 
are firmly based on expert selection 
of superior wheats and good milling 
technique . . . and those two factors 
are the foundation of bread quality. 
You can rely on SUPER-FLOUR to 
be at its uniform best every day. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 











> 


THE N ORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Four large railroad systems 
radiate in all directions 
from Page Mills in Topeka. 
Hence we have free access 
to the best wheats of four 
major producing states — 
Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Colorado. That’s 
a fine quality guarantee. 


Bigger bread sales volume can only 

be won and held with finer loaf qual- 
ity. You'll find POLAR 
-BEAR has no superior 
in the production of a 
loaf with maximum 
sales appeal. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 


90 John Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 


Wervers ot FEEDS ot an xinas 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN _ 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 

Sa na agg cana 


Qable Address: : 


‘ViIGILaANT”’ 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 

* LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 

















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANB, 


LONDON, E. ©. 3. 
Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade 

Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, BE. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORT 
155 Wallace St., ae c.5 
¢ Constitution St., LEITH 
splanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
nt Quay, ABERDEEN 


eeaar “Priuip,” Dundee 








Francis M. Franco 


Blowr 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


Cable Address: ‘“Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


158 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Established 1870 


} STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
ee OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
ND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Sending 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 

Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 

HERTS. ENGLAND 


Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C,2 


C. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 














Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
roduce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Regiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


CO. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wuzatrar,”’ Glasgow 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

OCorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Marvz.,” Glasgow 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RJ]_LOUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








* 4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Tl. 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINC 1889 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
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ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 



















































































x8) (GLASGOW) LTD. 
— . IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
AND q 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
pad Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
rside : 
—- ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
"4 LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cc.2 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
C3 fi Cable Address: 'Dirtoma,” Glasgow 
- Handel-en 
N. V. Fen mere Mme on call 
Ltd. “MEELUNIE” 
GOW (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
8 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
[ Flours - Offals - Starch 
\ST i 
—— H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
TD GENERAL AGENCY 
, ° Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
5 SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
,, Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
—— ; Established 1868 
D FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 
° IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
V,C.2 Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
* ‘“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 
ion A. RUOFF & CO. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Gow 94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
Bas M. J. VOS, 
¥,C,2 NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
ow 
— LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
yd Working Norway, Finland, 
Co. Denmark and Sweden 
—— sewn 
‘ ° w Yor & 4 
GOW Reference: yiciand Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
d & Princes St., London 
——— ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
TD Established 1883 
: FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
GOW Cable Address: “Johnny” 
sow 
ee 
ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
ith Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 
Dublin 
a 3 
7 Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cabie Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
York 
FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
i? Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
D) FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
) Cable Address: “Flormei,” Oslo 
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Pat was determined to pass by his 
favorite tavern on his way home. As 
he approached, he became some- 
what shaky, but, steeling himself, he 
passed on. Then after going about 
50 yards, he turned and said to him- 
self: “Well done, Pat, me boy. Come 
back and I'll treat ye.” ' 


¢?¢ 

Business was a bit dull in town, so 
the carpet sweeper salesman thought 
he’d try a rural neighborhood. 

When he began his customary sales 
talk the hillbilly interrupted with, 
“Don’t waste your breath. I got a 
carpet sweeper.” 

The salesman was ready for his 
reply. “Good,” he said. “Then I can 
make you a generous allowance on 
your old sweeper in part payment on 
a splendid new model.” 

The hillbilly seemed tempted, then 
shook his head.. “No,” he said, “I 
can’t make that kind of a deal. After 
all, I took her for better or wuss.” 


¢?¢?F 
Policeman: Did you see the num- 
ber of the car that knocked you 
down, madam? 
Woman: No, but the woman in it 
wore a black turban trimmed in 
red. And her coat was imitation fur. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A gentleman in the optical business 
was instructing his son in the tech- 
nique of edging a fair and honest 
price out of a customer. 

He said: “Son, after you have fitted 
glasses to a customer and the cus- 
tomer asks, ‘What’s the charge?’ 
you say: 

“*The charge is $10.’ 

“Then you pause, and watch for 
the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn’t flinch— 
say, “That’s for the frames; the 
lenses will be another $10.’ 

“Then you pause again—but this 
time just slightly—and again you 
watch for the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn’t flinch— 
you say: ‘each’.” 

¢?¢¢ 

An actress at a party, seeing an 
authoress whom she disliked, went 
over to congratulate her on her lat- 
est book. 

“I enjoyed it, dear,” she said. “Who 
wrote it for you?” 

“Darling,” replied the authoress, 


“I’m so glad you liked it: Who read 


it to you?” 
¢*?¢F 


A man who discovered the joys 
of fishing rather late in life became 
even more insistent than ordinary 
anglers upon recounting his triumphs 
to. skeptical acquaintances. Encour- 
aged by their thinly veiled hints 
that he was a liar, he bought a pair 
of scales, installed them in his library 
and made his friends watch while he 
actually weighed his fish. 

One evening a neighbor burst in 
excitedly to borrow the scales. He 
was back in 10 minutes, his face 
flushed with delight. “Congratulate 
me! I’m the father of a 24-lb. baby 
boy!” 
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good to excellent in milling 


WESTCE 


E.Levator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 





GOOD BAKING! 






MOUS FOR 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 


and baking characteristics. Ninety 


per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
“and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


NTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


E_Levator B—FREMONT 


e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 
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YES, | 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 


MEETS HIGHEST, 


MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 











Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























eat Flours 


CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 








‘~~ iapdieie 





DOBRY’S BEST. 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co.........eeseeees 
Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, Inc. ..... 
AcMe-BvanS CO. ..secsscscccecesccacs 
Acme Flour Mills Co........-seseeeeees 
Allen, James & Co, (Belfast), Ltd....... 
Alva Roller Mille .......ccceseccssees 
Amber Milling Division ...... éceesedac 
Amendt Milling Co. ............ 
American Flours, Inc. ... 
Ames Harris Neville Co........-seeeee% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .......++. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


eeeweee 


eeeteeeeee 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co.......... 
Bay State Milling Co. eececesccece 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co...+.,..... 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ... 
Blair Milling Co. 

WAR, Fo The cccccceseccccsvedbere eves 
Blodgett, Frank H., TRG. ccs cBecosocce 
Bolle & Schilthula .......sseessscesess 
Bosworth, M. M., Co. ..ccsseseess 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co....... esee 
Brey & Sharpless 

Broenniman Co., Inc. 

Buhler Mill & .Blevator Co.. 

Bulsing & Heslenfeld ....... 

Bunge Corp. 

Butler Mfg. Co. ....-..ee005 PTUTTTT TTT ey, 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd 

Canadian Mill & Blevator Co..........-. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.......+.-+.++. ° 
Cargill, Incorporated 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 
Central Bag and Burlap Co......+s++++ 
Comm, “Cereales”’ 

Chase Bag Co. 2. cecccccccccescccnce eee 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 


Coatsworth & Cooper, 

Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Blevator Oo........ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. ....+seeeees eccee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 

Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp........... ecccce 
Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew ........+sese% evces 
De Stefano, Ulysses ee 
De Sw@an, A. .ccccccsccccccccccese eeee 
Deutsch & Sickert Co 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc....... eevcccecce 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd 

Douglas Chemical & Supply Oo. ...+.++ 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc........ séec 


Bagle Roller Mill Co..........++. ecsece 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 

Enns Milling Co. 

Evans Milling Co. ... 

Excellence Flour Mills, Inc. 


Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. B., & Oo.......0-05s Secsevese 
Federal Mill, Inc. 

Fennell, 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
Flynn, John M., Co....... esedes ecceee 
Fode, Troels . 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Fort Morgan Mille ........ssseees ecees 
Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. 


Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. 
Great Bend Milling Co. 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.......... 


Green’s Milling Co. ......sesseescecces 
Grippeling & Verkley . 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Hallet & Carey ..cceccscccccesecsesess 
Hamm, J. M. & ©. Mu......-eeeee ccoee 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd... 

Harris, Upham & Co..........+++e05 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine. 
Holland Bngraving Co, ......sescesees 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co....... 
Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.........-.eee005 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ...... 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ......... ove 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co....... dececss 
Jas & Van Walbeek............ 
Jennison, W. J., Co.....-+655 ese 
Jewell, L. R., & Som.......-ee0e eseee 


eeeeeee 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 

Joseph, I. 8., Co., Imc........ bcedeccese 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 

Kansas Grain Company ......«s+s++ eos 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Kelly-EBrickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 

Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 

Kerr Gifford & Co. .....+.++ eccccceses 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 

King, M. D., Milling Co 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc... 
Koerner, John B., & Co 


LaGrange MINS ....-.esceereceecsences 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta.. ee 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............. 
Lathrop Grain Corporation. Cosoce 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co 

Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co........+-e+06 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc....... eee 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd............. eves 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. 

Madsen, Otto ..... 

Maple Leaf Milling ‘Co., “Lea. eaeeoe ° 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ 
N. Vv. ow + 4 .? A +, dam.. 
Mennel Milling Co. ........+. 
Mente & Co., Inc. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......... @ece 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc...... eee 
Milling Engineers, Inc, .........6.e00+s 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co..........+. eoes 
Minot Flour Mill Co...........-065 eeece 
Mitchell, B. P., CO......ccececeeee eeese 
Montana Flour Mille Co..........0+++6+ 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills Co....... eesee 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co... ..cccecesceces 
Morrison Milling Co. ........++++ ees 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd..... 

Morten Milling Co. 





eeeeeeee 


National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Neff & Fry Co. ..sessecees 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 


Newton Milling & Bilevator Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
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Milling - 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Macc ok ss 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co.........- SUES Sees 
Penn, William, Flour Co........... uae 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .....-+-eeceerceeses 
Pillman & Phillips ......... eereesend ee 


Aw ng Shaffer milling Co. bes sesetiee hee 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Red River Milling Co..........6-sssee0- 
Red Wing Milling Co...........+++.- hiss 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Robinson Milling Co. .......-- Bere Kene 
Rodney Milling Co. ....++.+++++ Sécoec ° 
Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & COrsccscccecccscsceseesces 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd....... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ......... cess 
Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 


St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc....... secce 
St. Lawrence Flour. Mills Co., Ltd 
Saxony Mille ....-seeceees 

Schneider, W. H., Company. 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., Inc.. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

Shevelove, J. J. ...... eoccecccedesesocs 
Shim Quee & Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ......... dre 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc ; 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lta. 
Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Standard Milling Co. ........4s+. ge obs 
Stannard, Collins & Co.....sseseses osee 
Stolp & Co., Ltd.... 

Stratton Grain Co. .....eeeeeeeves eseces 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ......eeeeeeee 
Strisik, BS. R., Co.....-seeeees 
Sullivan & Kennedy ...... 


ee eeeeeweeeee 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ...+sesseeess 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.....scecscccecceecs 
Tension Envelope Corp. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.. 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.........-. 
Tidewater Grain Co. ...cscsssecseeses 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. .....cssccesess 
Tri-State Milling Co. ... 


eee eee eeeereee 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. «....-eseeees 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. ..ssccscccecsesceccess 


Van Dusen Harrington Co,...... eececece 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ..........++ eve 


Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co....... o< 
Wamego Milling Co. .....-ecesccecsees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd......e.-sseeceess 
Watson Higgins Milling Co....... 
Weber Flour Mille Co... ........csesees 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .... 
Western Assurance Co. . 

Western Canada Fiour Millis Co., “Lea. . 
Western Milling Co. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity bear gees Cable Address 
1500 sacks “Washita” 
Manotactarers of of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and oo estic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 
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THERE ARE “SECONDS” IN FLOUR PROCESSING TOO 





Just as the “seconds” give invaluable aid to the boxer, so will the N-A 
Flour Service Division help you in any problems encountered in the maturing, 
bleaching and enriching of flour. 

With over twenty-five years’ experience, the N-A Flour Service Division 
can expertly study your operations and thus correctly apply their time-tested 
products to these phases of your flour processing. 

On 24-hour duty, the N-A serviceman will promptly answer your call 
and thus be immediately available to “second” for you. Moreover, his frequent 
and thorough inspections of your bleaching, maturing and enriching equipment 
prevent last minute “emergencies” and guarantee a smooth, efficient operation. 

p Why not call your nearest N-A Representative and 
vee 27 let him demonstrate how the N-A Flour Service Division 
wha can be your “second.” 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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W hat can be done about 
the farmer’s worst enemy? 


It’s not drought nor floods, not grasshoppers nor weed pests. 
The farmer’s worst enemy is accidents. 


During the next year, predicts the National Safety Council, 
one out of every four farms will be the scene of a disabling 
accident. Accidents affecting farm people will cost a billion 
dollars. And enough time will be lost, as a result, to produce 
about half the average U.S. wheat crop. 


Now of course farm accidents can never be completely stamped 
out. The farmer must still battle the elements, man heavy 
machinery, handle livestock. But most accidents can be 
avoided. One survey showed that 72% of farm accidents in- 
volved one or more unsafe acts. 


And so farm accidents can go down when more farm people 

are safety-minded. Perhaps you can help. National Farm 

Safety Week, July 24-30, will urge farmers to eliminate haz- 
ards, avoid unsafe acts, repair defective equipment. If you can 
promote this important week in your advertising, correspond- 
ence or through personal contacts, you will be serving the 
farmer well. : 





